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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


QERMANY. 


mises and effects of The recent want of success 
IN THE department OFi CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT IN GERMANY AND THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 

from it. 


by Dr. Grabew o/ BerUn. 


The recent faEnres. involving in ruin a series of loan and savings banks 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse and the loss of millions by two central co- 
mtive banks, the Landwirtschaftliche Genossmschallsbank (Agricultnr- 
Co-operatlve Bank) of Darmstadt and the Reichs^enossmschaltsbank 
lationi Co-operative Bank) of Frankfort on Main, have attracted the 
tention, as may be easily understood, not merely of those engaged in 
►operation, but also of the general German public. With the 27,373 agri- 
Itural co-operative societies now existing in Germany, amongst which 
ere are 17,274 rural loan and savings banlm, there are so many and such 
toant interests associated, that it is easy to understand the interest 
ten by the public in these unfortunate events. Even in foreign countries, 
loc the splendid development of German agricultural co-operation was 
wed, fully approved and often taken as an example, these recent events 
Ire produced a profound impression in co-operative circles, 
i Since the National Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative 
peties, to which the organizations that have failed belonged, published 
p facts at the Wiesbaden Congress held this year (i), it is time to 
^ of them in this Bulletin of the International Institute of Agriculture. 
Mdering the character of this periodical and its wide circle of readers, 
Wbewelltoset forth clearly here the causes and effects of these failures, 
P espeaally the lessons they teach. 

Seport of the new inanager of the National Federation, 'Hm Gmm, on the 
P* of the want of onccess of certain co-operative societies. 
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GERMANY - CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 


§ I. The PAatJRE of the iocae loan and savings banks 
OF THE grand duchy OF HESSE. 


In a pleasant valley of the Odenwald, a few hours distance from Djf 
stadt, which was up to recently the head quarters of the National Tederati 
of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies, we find the apparem 
thrivii^ little village of Nieder Modau, with 622 inhabitants. ^ 
the peasants and tradesmen founded there a loan and savings bank, n® 

the form of an unlimited liability co-operative society. From the start, tl 

went wrong in regard to the management of the business, for they did i 
observe the first fundamental rule, to which rural loan and savings hat 
must conform, of contenting themsdves with a restricted field of acti( 
By the promise of high interest, they succeeded in attracting depot 
from every part of the province of Starkenburg and from others more 
mote. During this period of great prosperity, to which the characteiis 
name of BlvUzdt has been given, about 3,000,000 marks were deposit 
with the co-operative bank of this little village. It would be superj® 
to say that such a rain of gold was far in excess of the members’ ordina 
aedit requirements. It only led the bank to do business with outsidt 
granting its debtors too large credits, but more than all risking its moi 
in financial schemes even outside the limits of the village. The sodi 
entered into relations with thoroughgoing speculators, in connecti 
with building lots in the city of Darmstadt. The savmgs of the m 
population were unwisely invested in urban real estate and building 1 
of doubtful value, in second and third mortgages or even less safe invt 
ments, and were also utilised in granting loans for purchase of real esti 
Nieder-Modau became the easy prey of speculators in building in the h 
towns, whose acts and adventures are sufficiently well-known. In their sir 
they gave the bank in question the unflattering title of Schuttabladd 
(Rubbish heap). The cashier, who had not only the charge of the loan ft 
but also of the communal and church funds, besides this, managed a k 
farm and a hoteL It does not seem he was suited for the business. 1 
same may be said of many of the members of the board of management a 
council of supervision. In addition, they had the greatest confidence 
the cashier, who passed for being well ofi and even rich ; so they sigi 
accommodation bills at the cheerful after dirmer stage of banquets, i 
stood security for others with the most inconceivable recklessness. As 
all this were not enough, the cashier ended by forging and he was senteno 
to several years’ imprisonment. 

Such maladminis tration, continued ovd the Space of ye^s, coul u 
but lead to disaster. The Federation of the Co-operative Societies and 
Central Bank had long been aware of it. It was attempted, to avert 
by a reorganization of the board of management, and by obliging ™® 
bers of the board and of the council of supervision to give secnnty, 
listing new members, but every effort was in vain. The catastrop 



^ened afld on December 19^.. 1911, the NiederModau loan and savings 
^ had to be decided insolvent. The balance sheet showed asSH 
lading the “vestaients of doubtful value above referred to, amoSi to 
^,000 marks debits of 2 500,000 marks. The members of the s^ft, 
,6 in number, had therefore to meet a deficit of r,6oo 000 maks 
According to information suppUed by the commissioner in bankmntcv 
ome of the members had absolutely no assets or almost none, whS£ 
^ only a f^ thousand mmks. Only one member had, it appeared about 
00,^ marks. As, according to the provisions of the law in force the 
efidt had to be made up by the members, in equal proportions the bank- 
jptcycommissioner.to meet the deficit which there was certain to be owing 
, some of the members being without funds or not being well off consid 
red this amount of 200,000 marks as a loan granted to meet the case of 
ankniptcy and distnbuted it among all the members. A strict apphi> 
tion of the procedure for bankruptcy would have resulted in the ruin of 
he members and their absolute destitution. In addition, it would have 
Eiiously d^aged the mterests of the depositors. It would, therefore, have 
era a terrible blow to many of them who might thus have lost their sav- 
igs accumulated by means of hard work. The strict application of the 
tocedure would also have been the cause of financial embarrassment and 
hen even of bankruptcy for the debtors of the society who were not 
lembers. 


Attempt was made to succour all these persons, threatened with loss 
r already suffering losses, and save them from greater misfortune. After 
laci consideration, a society (Schulzveuin} for the defence of the interests 
f Nieder-Modau was formed under the management of the Darm- 
tadt People's Bank (Darmstaiter Volksbank), a co-operative society of 
ieSchulze-Delitzsch type. The object of this society is to substitute itself 
)i the creditors and especially for the depositors and take over their claims, 
l order to proceed with the greatest prudence in the matter, it purchases 
le credits held by these latter, for which it pays 50 % in cash. It gives 
kern, besides a bond issued by itself, entitUng them, at the end of the 
qiiidation, to so much per cent of the balance, if there are sufficient ered- 
S to cover it. The creditors who are depositors have a considerable ad- 
ntage, as they may recover all 01 part of their money more rapidly than 
[ Mlowing the ordinary procedure in cases of bankruptcy. The fadl- 
ics granted to the members and to the debtors are even more considerable 
s the society is the sole or principal creditor, the commissioner may, by 
fcvrous understanding come to with it, show some consideration to the 
embers and debtors, whilst otherwise he should seize all the assets, 
Jthout exception, of all the members and proceed against the debtors 
'tbout the least consideratiiffi. Thus, at least the worst, the forced sale 
bouses and laud, at very probably absurdly low prices, may be avoided. 
K Schulivfrein obtained the money needed for the purchase of the depos- 
Jrs’ rights out of the total assets administered by the commissioner 
was aided, to a small degree, by a loan contracted for the purpose, 
*b the Darmstadt People's Bairk. It must be recognised that, thanks 
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tto its intervention, the disastrous effects of the catastrophe have h(» 
rodnced. The matter standing so, no exact idea can be fonned as i 
how far it has succeeded. 

The case of Nieder-Modao is enough in itself to cause anxiety; „),j 
makes it more serious is that unfortunately it is not isolated. If the rui 
of the'Nieder-Modau bank was due to tmadvisable extension of its sphei 
of aetian, the excessive amount of dej^its attracted to it, risky nndertal 
iiqPiCard«8manE^ement and insufficient supervision, unfortunately otb 
have followed on the same lines. Statisticians may Aow that tl 
sam e conditions are found in a total number of more than 17,000 na. 
loan and savings banks. But this is a rather poor consolation, and we mui 
in Miy case say here that all co-operative organizations mnst take et 
ergetic action to prevent the repetition of such errors in the future. Uahaj 
pSy, there is still a certain number of bimks in the Grand Duchy of Hess 
wl^ may be expected to suffer extraordinarily heavy losses, or hav 
already suffered such losses, due to causes timilar to those that hav 
ruined the Nieder Modau bank. Thus we may now speak of a crisis m tfc 
agricidtural co-operative societies of the Grand Duchy of Hesse. VTIj 

contributed to render it appreciably more acute is the failure of cei 
tral financial institutes like the Darmstadt Agricultural Co-operative & 
dety, the Darmstadt Administration and Sale Soaety, the National Ct 
operative Bank and the Agricultural Credit Bank of Frankfort on Main, W 
shall now deal with the vidssitiides of these establishments in the foUowii 
section. 


§ 2. Failure or central co-operative credit institutes. 


At the end of March, 1913. the co-operative sodeties of the Grani 
Duchy of Hesse recdved the startling news that their Central Co-operativ 
Bank, the Co-operative Agricultural Bank of Darmstadt {Landwiriscklt 
Udie Gettossenscha/tsbank), formed in 1882 as a society limited by shaiei 
found itsdf under the sad necessity of choosing between two courses, eitlie 
su^iending payment or asking for a delay in which to arrange for tli 
gra^al win ding up of its business. 

There were two principal causes that had led to this : first of all, tl# 
loclcii^ up of 8,500,000 marks in the National Co-operative Bank (Seicfc;* 
noBsMschaftsbank) and then the grant of 5,000,000 marks as a credit h 
the Administration and Sale Co-operative Sodety {Verwaltungs- 
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Ujeolty « italiang on the shares and securing repayment of these aedits. 
fltf ma^OT^t of the Geiwssenschaftsbattk considered the amount in 
^ed m Re^chsg^ss^^chaMank shares as absolutely lost™l^k 
jepsfor Its redwtion from 500,000 marks to i mark in L ^ 

eg^ to the eight ^ons entered to its credit, the management iJS 
m March at what figure to estimate it. Everything denended^^ 

.wand ^hea^iRiichsgemssenscluiftsbank wouWbe able to sSe^ 

^ it found It dfficult to disixise of. In any case, a eonsidSwe^ 
ji gh t DC forcscco. 

The position was timfiar with regard to the credit for 5 million marks 
jthe md VerwertmgsgeseUschaft at Darmstadt. This was 

limited liabihty soaety, founded a few years since by the loan and 
nings banks of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, for the purchase adminis- 
ration and sale of real estate and mortgages. The object, in itself bene- 
cial,(rf this soaety was to purchase, administer and sell the real estate 
f the banks of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, which, like those of Nieder 
[odau a .d other places, had come, through a mistaken system, to be 
assessed of urban real estate, mortgages and aedits granted for purchases 
j be carried out. The VerwaUmgs- und VerwerlmgsgeseUschaji proposed 
) relieve the manias of co-opaative societies, little versed in these 
latters, of this administration and sale business, in orda to obtain betta 
editions of sale by means of a uniform and competent management, 
t purchased from the co-operative societies their real estate or their rights 
fer real estate and, at the same time, it attempted to obtain for them 
!rtain guarantees against the losses they might have to snSer. 

The capital necessary for the purpose was supplied by the Genossen- 
kflsbank of Darmstadt. In the course of years, the loan reached the con- 
derable amount of 5.000,000 marks. The unfavourable conditions of the 
larket for houses and buildings rendering impossible any profitable sale 
[ the real estate of the Verwaltungs- und VerwertmgsgeseUschaft, the Genos- 
nschaftsbank found it had anotha 5,000,000 mks. of immobilised capital 
Oder this head. 


As a result of the failure of the Nieda Modau bank and otha co-opera- 
ve societies of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, the delay accorded to the National 
o-operative Bank, and the news circulated with regard to the state of the 
annats of the Darmstadt Co-operative Bank, there was a panic among the 
Miperative societies and the depositors of the Grand Duchy of Hesse. The 
Hiperative societies withdrew considerable amounts of their deposits, 
he Genossmschaft^anh thus found itself in a diflicult position it was able 
> meet to a certain extent by means of the aedit generously accorded to it 
y the Prussian Central Co-,operative Bank {Preussische Cenirdgenossen- 
'^Hskasse) . But at the end of Match, 1913. so many claims against it had 
litured that it also was obliged to ask for a delay. It thus went into liquid- 
The fact that the co -operative societies holding shares in it consented, 
'th a few isolated exceptions, to concede a delay up to the end of 1914. 

' wder that it might be privately liquidated, shows their good sense. 
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It was absolutdy necessary to have a Central Co-operative Baat 
To meet this need, a new establishment was at once started, the Centr i 
Bank of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse (Centfalkasse der hessischen landwirtschafUichen Genossenschalkl 
under the form of a limited liability co-operative society. And, utnj^ 
the circumstances, we may consider it as a success that 245 societies, 2040! 
of them loan and savings banks, adhered to the new central bank at its 
first plenary meeting held on June 30th., 1913. However, the financhi 
basis of the establishment is not as yet very firm. The members' shares 
are 500 marks each and the amount guaranteed per share is 1,000 marks. 
Up to the end of June, 1913, 481 shares had been sold, so that the capital 
appeared as 218,850 mks. If we add to this the deposits of the co-operative 
societies, or a total of 528,356 marks, we get a total of 747,206 marks as the 
available working capital. The Central Bank and its affiliated co-operative 
societies have therefore had to have recourse to a large extent to the Pruss- 
ian Central Co-operative Bank for credit, which has been granted to then 
to the amount of 4,200,000 marks. However, in that bank the rate of 
discount is nearly the same of that of the Reichsbank. Now, for a long time 
that has been 6 %, recently lowered to 5 %. The payment oi 

this rate of interest leaves too small a margin to allow of the Central 
Bank paying its expenses. .So an attempt has been made to obtain a 
credit of a million marks from the Government of the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse at the lowest rate possible. With this credit from the State and 
the guarantee of Government supervision, its necessary consequence, the 
new Central Bank hopes to inspire greater confidence in the public. No 
definite step has, however, yet been taken in this connection. 

This is, then, the history of the crisis in the central financial institute 
of the agriculturi co-operative societies of the Grand Duchy of Hesse. For 
the moment, we can form no certain estimate of the amount of probable Im 
and the effect on the societies concerned. Only its credits at the Kational 
Co-operative Bank and with the Administration and Sale Society can be 
estimated with precision. At the Bank, it is thought that the share capital 
amounting to 2 14 million marks and the reserve fund, shown as 500, w 
mks., are certainly lost. What the depositors, almost exclusively co-operative 
societies, must lose cannot as yet be accurately ascertained. The totd 
amount of their credits is about 15,800,000 mks. For the moment it is 
thought the loss may amount to 50% deposits. Therefore, the 

Administration of the Bank has recently proposed to the societies mt 
they should provisionally renounce 50 % of their credits, so that the oe 
of the Bank may not be too la^e. If the above estimate is correctjfte 
co-operative societies of the Grand Duchy of Hesse have lost a u 
11,000,000 marks through their central banS. This is an amount the os 
of which will be an extremely severe blow to the co-operative societies 
the region and comiected interests. ■ ' t ■ » we 

If we consider the matter from a purely statistical pomt of vie , 
might think there was a remedy, for the societies affihated 
more than 10,000,000 marks of their own. But we must remeffl 
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^ losses of the to-op^tive Bank are distributed very nneanaUv 
1 various soaeties. The societies indebted to the i ^ 

iU of their shares. Whilst those that, 1 st W it tothe tt ? 

surplus funds with it run the risk of extremely heaw lossel In 
(jse, it will be a matter of between 200,000 and 300,00^ marks a^d 

^re. _K ““sidered as probably lost, the assets 

the ba^ still would not be even approximately enoughfor mLTrf 
He rest. The members of these societies wiU therefore very proLb“v hove 
H make senous sacnfi^ to meet the demand for new 7nd constderabk 
eostributions towards the share capital. To avoid such serious consequ^S 
the management of the new central bank is thinking of urging the StS 
,0 intervene and gradually make up the loss by contributions contiau^ 
»ver a long series of years. This is, however, only an idea and therefore 
ve need not delay over it. 

Another thing seriously to be deplored from the point of view of the 
cMperative soaeties is that confidence is shaken and this is no less serious 
(matter than the material losses already sustained, not to mention those 
itili to be feared. But, on the other hand, it is, humanly speaking very 
tasy to understand that these catastrophes have caused a panic among 
He depositors and members. In AprU, there were veritable runs on a 
mber of banks, which was certainly needless and rather a cause of loss, 
rte bank managers were able, however to prevent the banks being ruined 
by the withdrawal of deposits. However, the next balance sheets of these 
odeties will probably show, in a certain number of cases, a considerable 
iecrease in the savings deposits and, at least at first, a decrease in the 
unount of new deposits. Similarly, we may understand that, above all, 
He better ofl members declare their desire to withdraw from banks 
loimded almost exclusively on the system of unlimited liability, There are 
(tier consequences, such as the changes caused by passing from the system 
B anlimited to that of limited liability, which will appreciably reduce the 
bis of aedit ; as a result, the weakest societies will be dissolved and a 
poup will leave the Reichsverband. It is certain that hasty decisions of 
pis kind ate very often ruinous, but, at a time of great nervous excitement, 
Wple reason little and do not reflect quietly on what they are doing. So, 
pme more time will have to pass bdore the storm subsides. There is 
Bother thing which may also have its influence on the further course of 
vents, the result of the enquiry now being earned out by the Commission 
Studies, instituted at the General Meeting of the Genossenschajtsbunk, 
■to the position of the Bank, the immediate causes of the catastrophe and 
, eventual liability of the members of the Board of Management or the 
onncil of Supervision. On none of these points have we as yet definite 
■formation. 

It will be well to stop here to give the sad story of the National Co- 
perative Bank and the Agricultural Co-operative Bank. 

I R^Msgenossenschaltsbank with head quarters, first at Darmstadt 
f , ^ferwards at Frankfort on Main, founded in 1912 as a co-operative 
P®dy and transformed in 1907 into a society limited by shares, was first 
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to be a central institute for the money and goods busiaess oi h, 
tiwtnrial central banka and the central co-operative societies for pujcjj^ 
$nd sale belonging to the National Federation. Throt^ unwise specuu 
tion and the too limited purchases made by the members from that 
deties, the special goods department at Hamburg had to be suppressei j 
1908 and there only remained the banking department at Frankfort 01 
Uain. In this branch of its work there was only too little to do, as 
also existed a Central Co-operative Bank of Prussia (Preussische Caifr^ 
getiossenschaftskasse). In 1904, in fact, it had to give up its connection »itl 
the Prussian central banks. Its field of action was thus restricted to th 
other central banks of Germany and a certain number of Prussian Centra 
Co-operative Purchase and Sale Soaeties. We shall not here enquin 
whether such a limited business could permit of the long existence of tht 
Reichsgenossenschaftsbank. 

What hastened its end were the relations it entered into in 1908 wit! 
the Agricultural Credit Bank {iandiwriscAa/l/icAe Kredii-Bank) of Frankfort 
on Uain. This establishment, founded in 1872 as a mixed mortgage bank 
was at the time (1908) on the point of failing through the bad management 
of its board. But as it had the profitable right, it had for some yem 
ceased to exerdse, of issuing land bonds, the Reichsgenomnschajtsbank al 
lowed itself to enter into permanent business relations with it. The boarj 
thought that by means of an alliance with a mortgage bank it might givt 
a wise direction to the real credit business of the loan and savings banti 
of the Grand Duchy, as well as that of some other banks, and, in priadpk, 
the idea was sound. Unfortunately, those at the head of the Reichsgemsa- 
schajUbank, when they made their agreement with the Agricultural Cred- 
it Bank, which led to the purchase of the larger number of shares in that 
establishment, were largely deceived in regard to its conditions. Only 
afterwards they discovered it had ^aged in extremdy hazardous under- 
takings, from most of which little gain could be expected. We shall not here 
enter into the details, some of which were very complicated, let it 
suffice to indicate that, for example, about 5,500,000 marks were invests 
in a mine that could not be worked at once, other important sums in 
societies for speculation in land, brick kilns, mortgages giving little security 
etc. To prevent the failure of the above credit establishment, the Jfeicfcjr- 
nossenschallsbank found itself oblged to give it and the societies dependat 
on it large credits up to the amount of 13,000,000 or 14,000,000. 
These investments were in the end too large for the bank, andiu the die 
ult circumstances of the money market at the time, its money lenders, the 
central banks of other regions than Prussia, began to find themselves haia- 
pered in the development of their business. Thus, in September, 191. 
the Reichsgenossenschaftsbank had to go into liquidation privately an 
its principal creditors for a delay of five years. j. 

As in the case of the Darmstadt Co-operative Bank, so Also 
is scarcdy possible to give a definite opinion as to the ultimate ^ 
tins liquidation and its effects upon the central co-operative societies a 
We have only to remark that the circles concerned have made every 
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.areoutof this sad shipwreck at least ■ ■, 

ae of mortgage bonds {Pfandbriefe) enjoyed bv^the A * 

%. Witi) this intention they decided to change 

(jt, tiansfonning Jt from a mixed mortga^bank into a nm 

ai, under the name of Agncultural Mortoge Bank The 

t Credit ^ in so far as they w^e^^oflfconSLil^^^frS 

of tte GermnUw on mortgage banks of thisnewSrSad^ 

t^^ed i^^yi^f^t R^uhsgenossenschajtsbank, which ahSl^ 
aa in fact. The transfer is now almost complete It U i * c 
jd that the rfeht of issuing mortgage boniU. abandoned for°^,S^ 
^ agam be grated to this credit bank as converted and ttat Z 

' f t f development of the work of Tto 

Jcredlt establishment now reformed and again in working con^t^ 

§ 3. Lessons to be eearned from the fahuees 

OP THE CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT BANKS. 


A consideration of the facts briefly related in the preceding sections 
ds us to a number of conclusions and furnishes many lessons of the 
lost importMce. In the case of Nieder-Modau and other banks the 
regard of wise economic and co-operative rules has led to ruin’ In 
ir rammercial business they did not keep within strictly local Umifc 
posits were attracted, from too remote regions and too large credits 
:e granted to private individuals, above all, to members of the board 
management. Unprofitable real credit business was carried on at a 
tance from the place where the bank was situated. There was confusion 
1 disorder in the conduct of business, a want of supervision and an insuf- 
tncy of share capital. These and other errors led to failure. The 
operative societies and their federations must seriously try to avoid 
m in future. And, for the purpose, suitable provisions must be made 
the rules and internal regulations and they must be conscientiously 
erved. 

In the first place the field of action of the rural loan and savings banks 
St always be clearly defined. This is absolutely necessary on legal and social 
ends. The district chosen must not be too large, a vdlage or a few com- 
nes near one another. The field must be limited, not only as regards the 
It of credits, but also as regards the credits received. It is a mistake to 
®ot deposits from every quarter by means of high interest and active 
tttirement and so to accumulate a workii^ capital far in excess of 
ordinary credit requiremmits of the district. This too easily leads to 
investment of surplus amounts in hazardous credit business, even out- 
: the district. There is no need to waste words in showii^ that oper- 
F of this character, especially the investment of the farmers’ savings in 
Ration in houses, real estate, mortgages, concessions of loans for the 
r® of real estate, industrial business etc. in large urban centres, ate 
P m absolute opposition to several co-operative principles. 
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' Perhaps these sad events are, in spite of everything, a blessiirai 
gaise ; they will serve forcibly to reci the ^ricultural loan and sa ' 
banks to a recollection of their specific duty, to remind them that th^ 
serve to satisfy the needs of the country districts for short term credits. 
is besides much still to be done in this field to which the loan and ■ ” 
banks owe their origin. On many farms, cultivation is still compai 
undeveloped. With the help of manure, cattle foods, selected seeds, suit u 
machinery, improved breeding stock and farm improvement, a consider w 
increase both in the gross and net yield may be obtained. At the same t' * 
as the other agricultural institutes, the banks should encourage this 
meal progress, and, while always free to make provision for the securitv i 
the loan, place at the disposal of those in need, the necessary means fro tl! 
realisation of these improvements. Thus, even in a fair number of ca« 
a large number of new members may be won for the co-operative craJi 
societies. Many farmers now have recourse to credit from merchants whid 
costs them more and is less adapted to their purpose. It must notbeima 
ined, indeed, that these are poor people to whom credit could not be grant# 
without some anxiety. The private lender who risks his money is genoalli 
at least as prudent as a co-operative financial institute, and often even ja 
the best off farmers, for reasons well known, though economically willot 
justification, prefer to deal with private individuals. The attraction of snd 
persons to the banks is another object the societies should endeavour ti 
attrutt by means of their patient daily work. 

Th Teareother social classes among which the need for small credit ma’ 
increase and which consequently may furrush an increased number of meni 
bers, namely tradesmen, labourers etc. On the contrary, much fnim 
mu^t be used in dealing with large manufacturers and dealers. It is olio 
said that the loan and savings bank must become the village bad 
ready to provide for all baokii^ business for all the inhabitants of the 1 m 
ality. In this there b a dangerous exaggeration. Their economic con 
stitution and the condition of the members show that the rural saving 
banks are intended quite simply for small credit business. Megaloraani 
incites boards of management, composed of vain or avaricious membra 
to convert co-operative banks into ban js on a large scale. Generally, k 
and savings banks are not intended for such work ; the large banks mustb 
left to provide for the credit needs and financial business of the large indns 
trial or commercial businesses of the country. It is only very rarely ti 

managers of a rural bank are in a position to judge accurately of the linanaa 

position, the value or the yield of thb class of undertakings. It luust afs 
be observed that generally it b just those businesses the finances of wk 
are exhausted and to which the large bai^s refuse credit that have re 
course to the loan and savings banks. Thus, many of these banks have b 
bitter experience of relations with them. The greatest prudence is b 
recommended in such business and it must be remembered that the ^ 
of excessively large credits of hundreds of thousands of marks to pnv 
individuab b contrary to the nature of the loan and savings bank 
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f„d it is to satisfy aU thrSol Ss*^^ 

pant of real c^, the investment of money in mortgages and b W 
fc,thepuTAaserf estate. That this has been so ap^^ fr^ ^e ^ 
dot acw^i^ to the r^er lu^mplete statistics in the Yearbook of tt»e 
Rational Federation, at the endof ign, idymiUion marks had been invest 
jiloansoninori«ageand74 milhon marks in purchase of real estate The 
Basks of the F^ation of the Grand Duchy of Hesse themselves had at that 
date invested 63,630,000 marks, out of their working capital of 147 000 000 
narks, in credit on mortgage and credit for the purchase of real estate 

We must not here go further into the question now so much discussed 
as to whether this real credit business is allowable or advisable. 

Certainly, the arguments against it have weight; it is said, in fact 
that it is not a good thing to use short term deposits for long term loans 
and that besides there are special credit institutions like the Landschalten 
and Landeshypothekenbanken to arrange for real credit business. 

But there are also arguments m favour of it which deserve consideia- 
Ikm. Not mthout reason is it affirmed that even short term deposits remain 
[or years in the Bank and are continually increasing all the time. For this 
leason, the public savings banks have also been able to mvest in loans on 
mortgage, about 60 % of their deposits, amounting in all to 17,000,000,000 
marks. Again, often, credits on mortgage or other real security are not 
hng credits, but, Md this is specially true in the case of credits for purchase of 
bd, are repaid within a short period, of about from 6 to 8 years, and we must 
iot overlook the fact that smaW credit on security of real estate is notgrant- 
W by other financial establishments or, if granted, it is on less favourable 
terms than those allowed by the rural loan and savings banks. The loc- 

t ll co-operative bank is in a position to form a much more accurate idea 
the financial situation of its debtors and of their personal character, so 
at, while running no risks, it is in a position to grant larger loans than a 
foandal establishment at a distance. 

On these various grounds, it seems that the investment of surplus funds 
il credit business is allowable under certain conditions : it is economic- 
ind socially a benefit to debtors, above all to small nsal landowners 
'useholders. First of all, however, the banks must always have avail- 
large amounts of capital that cannot be used for personal credit, 
mot be consideted right for a bank, whichhas to have recourse to the 
al banks for credit, to «^age in real credit business. If all the affil- 
banks acted so, the central banks could no longer exist, for they are 
led precisely to serve as clearing houses for banks, some of which have 
ns funds,' while others are in need of credit, 
fhus there can be no question of long term credits being grantrf es- 
by banks which have always available a number of large deposits and 
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in tiiia case, there is still need for prudence. In the first place, it 
seen that the investments offer the best possible security and, conseq^jT 
ly, too considerable loans, especially to large undertakings, must beavoj ' 
because the grant of a largenumber of small meditscorrespoudsbetta 
with the economic nature and sodal aim of the banks, which 
for the elevation of the poorer clas^ It must therefore be arr^ 
that the amounts lent be repaid within a rather short period, dtherfiveoi 
ter years, which as a rule is economically possible for the small fanners anj 
the workmen engaged in agriculture or industry. 

And above all it is not advisable to invest too large a part of the world™ 
capital in long term loans. There are banks that have invested 8o ^ 
and sometimes even more of their available capital, most of it fotned In 
deposits, in mortgage loans and advances for purchase of land. 
banks have seen the amount of their available fimds decrease to a conside. 
able extent and have been less and less in a position to pay on demand. It 
is true that, in the ordinary course of things, the payments into current ao 
count or the savings deposits annually exceed those collected or the repay, 
ments. But it is always possible that just the contrary may happen. Itj 
enough to remember the large amounts withdrawn one after another lad 

winter.as a result of therumouisofwar.fortunately unfounded. In thesane 

way. unfavourable occurrences in the economic sphere, bad seasons, industrial 
crises, a loss of confidence in the banks, whether justified or not, may givt 
occasion to veritable runs. It is especially of this latter cause that to 
have had niuneious examples m the recent events occurring in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse. It is true, it seems, that the bank managers have sie 
ceeded in tranquillisiiig the minds of the depositors and thus preventig 
their crowding to withdraw their capital, but, for the moment, a definita 
opinion cannot be expressed. To be always well prepared for this class ol 
events, the banks must have fluid capital under the form of deposits sal 
a credit opened to them in the Centrd Banks. 

The General Committee of the Prussian Central Co-operative Bait 
(Gesamlausschuss der Preussischen Centralgmossenschaltskasse) has issnej 
regulations for the purpose, ia which definite figures are given, that, 
out opinion, however, can only represent a minimum. The Committee 
that the Banks ought to have easily realisable at least an amonnt vi 
from 20 % to 30 % of their capital, according to the conditions in whii 

they find themselves, and, inparticular.accordingtotheamountoftheirov 

capital, the natore of their investments in the locality and the term at wii 
the depomts may be claimed. Consequently, the credit opened to 
thdr eventual deposits in the Federd Bank must amount to 20°' ’ 
20% may suffice; • 

(1) When at least 30 % of the investments consists of loans repay- 
able before the next harvest ; . , - * 

(2) When their own capital is in suitable proportion to uiat p 
by outsiders; 
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(3) When the depoMt* conetitutiM the 

ijpted on condition that notice for reoavmeot “* 

jjTto e^en at ordinary times; ^ “d ^e tenn 

(4) When the co-operative societies have relation, 1 • . 

rir federal bank(jltmcWt«sstteto,<sij^^ ^ v ^ exdusivdy with 

J to it alone for credit and deposit o^S’it * 
iavesteo % of thecapitalin loans repayable afto tte 

S^^owstta^^isn^^e^lSXSobtS'rf^^ 

lount of 60 /o, to the detriment of the deposits m the Federal Bant- 
a seems to us too higk If, according to the hypothecs, only about iS 
the capital is deposited in the Central BankV it will ^ diZ,lt for 
imto thrive They will be unable to perform their taskS 
imrements of the loan and savmgs banks for credit as well as of 
,et kmds of co-op^ative sodetia of recent foundation with insuffident 
M _ In our opimon, not 10 % should be set aside to form deposits in 
; Federal B^, but much more, for example, from 20 to 30 %. Happily 

1 tobe hoped ttat 

lers will follow their example, and will reduce the amount of credit 
y grant on teal atate, of which they have been up to the present too 
ish. 


As alrady shown, there is another essential condition for the regular 
fwpment of the baijla and for long term credits, namely, that the so- 
ties must possess sufficient capital of their own in sharaand reserve fund. 
[ capital m the reserve fund cannot leave the safa and the share apital 
i only be withdrawn when the members lave the sodety . It will serve to 
mterbalana the fluctuations in the capital supplied by outsiders (de- 
its and bank credits) . It is therefore spedally naessaiy for banks which 
'e used their working apital for long term invatments, so that, conse- 
ntly, It is less asy to realise it. As these investments have ansidaably 
teasM in the to fifteen years, both absolutdy and relativdy, there is 
son for alarm in the fact that the statistia of the National Federation 
w,on the contraiy, during the same period, a amparative decrease 
e amount of apdtal bdonging to the sodetia themsdva. This, which 
Hies the share apital, the reserve funds, the amounts brought forward 
n previous working years, the property of the sodety etc., amounted 


at the end of I8g6 Id 6.2 % of the working capital, 
” "1901" 4 - 5 % 

" ” 1911 ” 3.8% 


^ the urban co-operative credit sodetia, the capital of the sodetia them- 
at the end of 1911 and even in 158 large banks it wa 22.4% 
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(tte. aad more stiU the large baaka. are. intheii ecoMuwo^tutioaaa 
thar aims, very different from the loan axul savuap bmto, but, even whs 
account is taken of this diffeieneei it is seen from the figures given aW 
ttat the capital belonging to the rural societies themselves must be cona,] 
erably increased, the rather, as the years 1896, 1901 and ign show 
eiadually decreasii^ percentage from 6.2 % to 4.5 % and finally to 3.8 »/ 
This decrease is explained by the comparatively mere rapid increase i 
the amounts owned by outsiders and especiaUy m the deposits. Statists 
also show that payments into the reserve fund ate insufficient to increai 
tUs capital, but that rather the value of the Aares should be raised. 

The National Federation recommends that the value of the shares shoal 
beat least too marks, but if possible higher, up to 500 marks. It is considen 
in Ais connection, that by far the most of the loan and savings baab a 
r^ulated in accor&nce with the system of unHmited liabiUty, and thattl 
law lays down in this case that no members may have more than one shai 

More than 90 % of the rural loan and savii^ b^ are still far fro 
following the above counsel. According to the statistics of the Prasii 
Central Bank, it appears that, among the unlimited liability loan u 
savings banks at the end of 1908 : 

56.20% had shares of a value not exceeding . . . 10 marks 

30.90 % » » “ ’ 'between 10 and 100 . 

12.78% » * » » • ^0® “ ” 

0.12 % » “ » » more than ...... 1,000 » 

The average amount of the shares, given as only 20 marks, also shoi 
how small they are and how small the amounts paid up m most cases 
recent years there has been an improvement, but not yet very appreci^ 
The difficulties presented in recent months, owing to the small amount 
mon^ on the market and the lessons learned from the crises in the co-op 
ati^societies in the Grand Dndiy of Hesse, certamly not the last i d 
t?L conadered. should urge them, more strongly and more effectually 

“‘XaS Ss banks in wlu^ there am lar,su. 
deposited, amounting to millions of m^. evm e v 

and the amounts paid up were ..u Saloftli 

be enough to provide the co-operative sooetjes P 

own. The Statistical Yearbook of the NatW ot 

able information on the subject. We learn 
32 members has 3,190,886 marks worki^ cgpi a , ’ .^ts in its t**® 

L derived from d^sits. It has. .it b true. 150.6^ of ^ 

fund. Consequently, its share capital is 44.8 m mM , 
diares must be 1,500 marks or even more, own P ^ 

S I95.40omks..or 6.1 % ^ 


is st 
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^70, «» •teived fr^ depositi Its own capital consists 

[,jlj88 nwlj W and 182.946 mka. in reserve fn^K S 
.erfoie only 3-5 % of the working capital If these banks, and oS 
rt, wish to torn a rMy ^aent capital of their own. tlW 
^ the value of th^ shar« up to 5,000 and even lo.o^marU We 
^ ^arcdy say wh^er such an increase would be possible econon^ 
jy spe^. But in^y shares of such high value would be Kt- 
esaited to toe nature of the loan and savings banks. The only imainirur 

is to incr^ toe number of members and in this way apmSv 
oease the capitd belonging to the society. Unfortunately, it is not 
(j to find a cal;^ unwillingness to accept new members who are not rich 
hether through fear of a dimmution of the dividends, or through mistake^ 
leas <rf the members. The lessons taught by Nieder-Modau and other 
inks, in which a smaU number of members had to bear heavy pecuniary 
eses, 1^, it is to be hoped, help to the reassertion of the principle that the 
anomic foundations of toe loan and savings banks must be reinforced 
j the largest possible increase of members. 

The precautionary measures of which we have just spoken may re- 
jce the fears with r^ard to large grants of long term loans on mortgage 
id advance for purchase of real estate Yet, it seems desirable to limit 
lese loans in future and rather to encour^e the deposit of the surplus 
nds in the federal banks. If this principle is advanced to day, it is also 
icessary, in view of the unfortunate occurrences recorded in section 3, at 
le same time to require the Central Banks to use the most scrupulous dilig- 
u in the management of the amounts entrusted to them. All the commercial 
id co-operative rules applicable to the local banks must also be observed 
id even far mote carefully, by the central banks. The severest blow is 
ven to the principle of clearing by means of co-operation, when the sav- 
gs made in toe country, which should return to the rural population 
need of credit, are invested in building lots or mortgages or in indus- 
ial undertakir^ in large towns. Even if investments of this kind were 
fer than they were unhappily in the cases considered, it would still be 
1 error to use agricultural savings for other than co-operative purposes. 

Thetheory that, by means of the increase of the deposits in their central 
mks, an excess of available money may be obtainto, which there is no 
mas of profitably utilising, is untenable, at least under existing conditions, 
bat is also true is that, in view of toe small amount of money on toe mark- 
, the central co-operative banks find their situation difficult and have 
id to ask for large credit from the Prussian Central Co-operative Bank 
id other institutes, and when the conditions of the money market im- 
ove there are still seriouajoo-operative problems attending a solution for 
^ the co-operation of tlfd central bsmks is indispensable. It is with 
Jy good right, that, a few months ago. Dr. Heiligeastadt spoke, in the Pruss- 
’fCandes-Qftonomie-KoUegium of one of the greatest tasks before co-oper- 
lon in the future, namely toe increased technical and agricultural improve- 
of the country districts. And it will be a very serious duty for toe cm- 
“ banks to give fioandal support to toe efforts made for this end, with 
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funds, Trtiich may te obtained from the locd loan and savings bm] 
They wifl rea<ii this end if, evra leaving aside the question of a urisj , 
Hey of remunerative interest, they keep the confidence of theii affiiijt 
co-operative societies, by means of a Scmpubusly conscientious and «, 
petent man^ement. 

In all we have said, we have desired, within the limits assigned to i 
to set forth some of the most important lessons to be learned from the cri 
in co-operation in the Grand Duchy of Hesse. 

There remains only one question which requires to be briefly Ulustr 
ed ; that of the work of Ihe Insfution Fednaiions (Revisionsverbaa 
for the pf mention of the rectirrence of such events. Criticisms, above all 
the circles connected with the co-operative societies that have safe 
from these events, reproach the Co-operative Federation mote ot 1 
severely. They say that its inspections should have revealed the seiii 
errors committed and its board of man^ement have ^en enetgi 
measures to correct them. Here, first of all, another principle must 
enunciated. The supervision to be exercised in a business, is, in acco 
ance with the law and the regulations, the first duty of the board 
supervision, which is also the most competent for the purpose, as it I 
a precise acquaintance with the personal and economic conditions oil 
debtors and their sureties. To relieve the bowd of this duty would be 
shake the very foundations of co-operative institutions, the principles oi: 
tonomous administration and UabiHty. It is only in consideration oli 
serious losses that may be caused through insuffic ent control on the pad 
the board of supervision, in the case of particular societies and the eul 
co-operative system generally, that the system of inspection was institut 
the inspection b eing first of all optional and then, after the promulgatioii 
the 1889 law on co-operative societies, compulsory. The inspection consi 
of an examination, at definite intervals, in order to see if the constitut 
of the society, the administration of the board of management and the 0 
trol exercised by the board of supervision are in harmony with the laws i 
r^ulations. It is a matter that has been very much discussed of late yes 
but has not yet been finally settled rither by co-operative practice or 
jurisprudence, vAether this inspection should only be concerned with I 
management and bookkeeping or whether the exact value of the btisu 
operations should be investigated. We need not here agam ppiesj 
omnion on this point. However, one thing, that none can deny, is th^^ 
all sorts of commercial and co-operative rules are infringed, when credit* 
hundreds of thousands of marks are granted to private persons; Ioa0®i 
for purchase of houses, and building lots and industrial 
doubtful success in large towns at a distance; «cessivdy W 
given to members of the board of management, without the usual p 
tees and without the authorization of the board of supervision as 
by the law; arrears of interest and sinking fund allowed to accum 
a large extent ; when there is great inaccuracy and . 

bookkeeping, when central banks invest three fourths ot tn 
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» gbauM iMte them knowe. Happhy. ft 

en BOW ascertained, that the inspectors know 11 “ ha* 

Thad denounced them. irregularities 


«ii«atiW V expelUngThe";:o"^r;’Sr^:^^^ 

d refij.^ it credit at the C^tral Bank, the catasrtophe 
created from assuming such proportions But in 
et could have foreseen the seriousness of the preset state oSs"” P« 
ps there w^reasons for hopmg that this ruin with all its conSuen^ 
^t be ave^ and tte somety brought again into the right ro^an“^ 
red to make up for its errors. With regard t^e idw of tt 

idsion of the soa^ from the federation, we mu^also reflect onihe iS 
Its contoning its bad management with less control and thus more ^ 
ly to rum, with aU the terrible consequences for OHiperative^. 
s whether near or at a distance. ^ 

Certmdy.the ^t ^d occurrences have given the Federations a 
M which ougW to lead them to greater activity and better supervision, 
d It oi^t to be equafly certain that, in the future, if they disWer err- 
.instead of being indigent, as they have been up to the present in cert- 
caSM, toty wiU apply energetic measures without pity. Thus it must 
hop^ ttat the Mures of the co-operative societies, which have been so 
ilorable, will IM to the elimination of whatever is opposed to the very 
ut of such soa^es. This will bring about the return to wise co-oper- 
re and economic principles, and so to the most extensive reinforcemeat 
^^nctutural co-operation, which has been so benehdal in such a 
lety of ways. 
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§ I. Agricultural conditions and cooperation. 

In a young country like Argentina, where 
its initial st^e, it is natural that association not y« n 
development, nor assumed that importance which it has m 
of Europe. To such conditions as a scanty popmation 0 
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inuaense,- often l^^ess landed estates, and remoteness from 
lubited centres, favouring the independence of the farmers, are often to be 

0 the precanous nature of the tenure of the land, espedaUy of leases 
e consequent temprary nature of the position of the colonist on the farm 

1 thaefore the absence of the necessary guaranteesfor the firm establish 
[flt of co-operative mstitntions ; finally, account must be taken of the 
irit of individuaUsm, natural to the immigrant in a new country, 
lere he has usually to rely on his own strength alone : and it will be 
siiy understood why the co-operative idea has made but little way in 
diasUte of society (1). 

All the same, there has been no want of attempts in the last ten years 
ttuite the scattered energies of the farmers and liberate them from the 
fee of the many middlemen, country merchants, almacenem etc., who 
ke advantage of the farmer in every phase of his activity, from the 
rchase of food stuffs to the sale of produce. 

The first steps towards co-operative organization were especially taken 
sriiat is called the grain region, which includes the richest and most 
tile provinces of the Republic, Buenos-Aires, Cordoba, Santa Fe etc. 
>re the population is densest, the settlements most numerous, commun- 
itions most frequent, social relations easiest. 

The first co-operative experiments for mixed objects (purchase and sale 
food stuffs, agricultural implements etc., credit etc.), sometimes had 
ious difficulties to face in the implacable opposition of the middlemen and 
alers, who saw in these advance posts of co-operation a menace to their 
erests, the want of experienced management, of firmness and constancy on 
; part of the organizers, and the want of preparation on the part of the 
imbers, " The conditions under which Argentine agriculture is develop- 

" declares Bahitte, the distinguished Manager of the Rural Economy 
See, “ are almost all, whether economic or moral, opposed to the suc- 
B of co-operative societies, many of which have on this account been 
solved. ” 

The mutual fire and hail insurance societies have had better fortune 
account of the evident necessity for them, the immediate benefits their 
fflbers reap and, finally, their simpler organization. 

The success of some experiments, the example of European countries 
ide known by the press and by immigrant colonists, the propaganda 
lie by the authorities, the difficulties of agricultural industry calhng 
' more scientific methods of cultivation and more abundant means of 
dit, and, finally, the generally increased cost of living, all this has in re- 
al times rendered the need for farmers to associate for the defence of 
® interests more acute. It may be said that to day the problem of a^- 
ition generally and of co-operation in particular is urgent for Argentine 
ricnlture. The movement is favoured by the political and agricultural press. 


ti) For a more detailed account of tlic agricultural conditions of Aigentina, see our article, 
Indications of the Economic and Agricultural Ptogrss of Aigentina ", published iu the 
of Eamemic mul So«W ;a<e«,oi». No. 34-, Ovloter, 1913. 
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by the agncaHural societies (i), by the upper classes, and by the (v 
ment. The recent ^tation of the colonists in the Province of Sant* 
has caused the conditions of the Argentine farming classes to be stna' 
with great attention. All agree that one of the most effectual 
improving thdr lot will be the spread of co-operation and esped 
of credit co-operative societies offering the fanners the 
carrying on agriculture on a more scientific system and liberating tb 
sdves from the yoke of middlemen. Various bills in favour of agricultn 
co-operation are now before Parliament ; we shall speak of them in 3 b 
paragraph, fret us now pve a glance at the legislative system now xm 
ating co-operative societies in Argentina. ™ 

§ 2. frAWS IN FORCE ON CO-OPERATIVE SpCIETIBS. 

Up to the present there has been no special legislation in Argeotii 
either for co-operative societies generally or agricultural co-operat 
societies in particular: they are r^ulated by the provismns governi 
societies in the Commercial Code of 1889. In the Introduction to the Cc 

it is stated that “with regard to co-operative societies it has been conada 

best only to lay down what is essentially requisite for them and to lea 
the members of each particular society the right to adopt the legal f« 
that seems to them most suitable. By this abstinence from laying doi 
special rules it is hoped that any hindrance to the first advances of tin 
institutions may be avoided: when experience has shown the needol 
more detailed l^jislation may be introduced. ” 

In accordance with Chapter VI (art. 392-396) of the Commercial C« 
the co-operative societies must adopt one of Ihe following forms: limit 
liability society, society of collective title, society m commandite, sodi 
of capital and industry (2). They most conform to the prescribed nl 
except as r^ards the followii^ modifications : 

1. The title of the society must always be accompanied by the wm 
"C o-operative Society, frimited” or “Unlimited", as the case maybe 

2. In the deed of fotmdation, statement must always be made 
the conditions for the admission, retirement or expulsion of members, ai 
of the minimum amount of the share capital and the way it is made s 

3. The shares must always be personal and no member sballhave ng 
to more than one vote, whatever the number of his shares. Unless otherwi 
stated, members shall have the right to withdraw from the society at fr 
dates or at the end of the working year on giving one day's noti» 

Generally the co-operative societies up to the present founded 
Argentina have adopted the form of limited pliability societies. 

(i) The Srat Argentine Congress of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
at Eneas Gonzales, on the initiative of the Regional Agricultural Society of Estao 
(Entre Rios) : the principal questions connected with the co-operative movtniai , 
the problem of credit, were examined at th'S important assembly. 

{2) The name “ habilitacitn ”, or society of capital and industry, is given to ^ 

on the one hand, of persons oontriboting capital or goods, and, on the other, oi 
tribotinf their iedmical and Indnstrial skill (indnatiialmcmhcn). 


^ Wbmtot K ASg K^(;MCDI.Tnp. 

§ 3. ROSSENT SliTE OP AGRlCniTOltAI, CO-OPERATION. 


As we have mentioned aWe, ^ricultural wwiperation has onlv 
jtly been introduced mto Argentina: the first ordeal 
^Jwithin the^ ten and the etisting societies, for the ^ 
ive been founded within the last two yeara 
Generally, they have adopt^ the form of limited liability societies 
,e classic oHiperatiye form of unlimited liabiUty could not findTpm: 
ions soil m the agnculW conditions of Argentina: the situation of 
nl the farmers, tenant farmers nr iV\1<\nse4-o t_ ^ 


tioiis»m ... ....- .-..uniuons or Argentina: the situation of 

* of the farm^, tenant armers or colonists, I precariou^^ 

be often unfortunate conditions of their contracts and their dependence 
« fflid^en wha have advanced the capital needed for worlSg their 
IS I . The assets that might serve as the neeescor,, . 


moiiimireauaomiy scenes wiwtneguaranteerepresentedbytheir shares. 

As regards their objects, some are founded for many purposes: distrib- 
k)n, purchase of agricultural machineiy and farm requisites and of 
id, sale of produce, credit etc. In fact, they endeavour to provide for 
the requirements of the farmer, to satisfy which he must generally sub- 
t to the usurious demands of the local abmcenero ( 2 ). 


(i) Dired agricultural ciWlt we nay say U not to be touud as yet in ArgeuUna ; tie Na- 
lal Bank is autlioriaed to grant loans to lanuere, but the conditions it asks do not allow of 
ill fanners and coloidats profiting by it. On Uie other band whnt is caUed commercial credit 
0 a large extent agricultural credit in disguise : the middlemen obtain the money from the 
ok and tend it at high rates to the farmers. 

(r) We shall here give the list of the various ol^ects of an agrieultnral co-operative society 
flded itt the Province of £ueao8*Aires in 1906 : 

(а) Reception for deposit in its storehouses of the toembets' grain in order to sell It wba 
Board of Management judges suitable. 

(б) Sate at public auction or by private arrar^anent of urban and niial real estate, per- 
al estate, cattle, goods etc. 

(r) Bnoourug^ment of the opening of new markets abroad, and the reduction of transport 
tt etc. 

(li) Purchase, negotiation, mortgage, lease and bin of rural land or buildings. 

W Collection or payment for account of members of dividends, dues, or rents, discount' 
or advancing the amounts. 

if) Purchase or sale for tlutd parties of Govenmtent securities, bonds, documents of 
« <tc., besides accessory machinery, various goods etc. 

(?) Reception of deposits in current account or at fixed date, with or without interest. 

(^) Discounting, endorsing and collecting IkUs or other commercial values for members 
others. 

(0 Discounting in due course its bills in case and issuing bills of exchange for 

lieposits. 

ii] opening of credits for members, granting them amounts at low interest, aiwajm, 
as advances or on account on the security of produce in the society’s stores or of the 
arc harvest. * 

1 ^) Grant of advances and loans on deposit mortgage bonds, Govemmeut securities, etc. 

(0 All other operations that, always within the limits of tlw law, are connected with 
** ttmtioned abo^ and come within the scope of c omm erc i al or banking institutions. 
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Other societies have special objects, like those for mutual hail ami 
insurance. Uhese societies, aswediall see. have developed to a certain jjj 
and acquired considerable importance. 

It is mot easy to obtain accurate inionnatioa vrilh r^aid to the n 
ber and work o£ the agricultural co-^erative societies in Argentina, as 
movement is still in hs eartiest stage. A rece^ enquiry of Uhitte j 
shown that the number of societies does not exceed some sixty, hnt , 
one half of these are actually working. Of the rest, some are still in cm 
of foundation and some have been dissolved cm account of their wan 
success. 

Statistics ooorteouily forwarded to as by the Argentine Governn 
titow that there were 34 agricultural co-operative sodeties in the i 
cultural year 1912-13 : of these 22 had various objeds (distribution, | 
(base, credit etc.), 9 were mutual insurance societies against hail (8) 
fire (i), 3 were irrigation societies. We give the statistics below: 


AgricuUund Co-operaHve attd Mutual Societies 
in the Agricsdiural Year 1912 - 13 . 



Ifixfd Cooperative 

KtttaBl 

CoKiperetive 



Societies 

Fire sad Hell 

Irrigetkii 

TdUl 







I«laiited I7 Shues 

Societies 

Sodeties 




i 8 Hail 



Number d Societies. • 

22 

®)l Htt 

3 

3 

Number ol Uembets . 

M 94 

7,705 

* 7 * 

* 3 . 3 ; 

AntlnrlKd Capital . . 

♦ ■/a *,059,000 

*h55.ooo 

1,400,000 


subscribed • • • 

1 1,214,510 

— 

1,018,075 

2,232.5 

Paid «p > . . 

» 7*4.636 

— 

979,010 

1 ,^ 93 , 6 

Fixed » • . 

— 

5*6,505 

— 

516,! 

Reserve and Thrift Fund 

. 129*594 

918,051 

— 

1,04;, S 

Total Actual Capital . 

» * 44 , *30 

1,434,356 

979,010 

3 , * 57 ,!' 


The 22 mixed co-operative societies had therefore 5,494 'j j 
an actual capital of 844, 230 pesos nationaTmoney (i); the 9 mutu 
and fire insurance societies had 7.705 members and i,434'55v y 
the three irrigation societies, 172 members and 979,010 pe^os cap 


(I) Apoo is«n»l toa.ioh*. 
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IB the course of the year the business done by the mixed was 

iindtf ’ 

C(^ective purchase of machinery, articles of 


consmption etc. ■ *,728,05* pesos 

CoBective sale of gram, tabacco etc. ... . 2 qoi 155 > 

Credits granted in money ' , 

Mutual aid yg'^oo » 

Total business done 4,905,764 • 


The business done in the matter of hail insurance by mutual and 
lised co-operative societies may be summarised as follows : 


W«rt ct the Beil lagonoee 

Co^peretlTC Sodetlee 

MUed 

Co-operative 

Societies 

Vntoal Socktia 

Total 

Area Insured • Hectares . 

106,070 

1,263,611 

1,369,661 

Amount Assured 

3426,150 

40 r 374 » 34 i 

43 . 6 °o, 49 I 

Amount of Premlttiiifl • do. • 

141,920 

', 9 r 3 , 4‘!3 

>,035413 

Aouant of Qaima I^id • ‘ do. 

83, jar 

930 ,i »7 

1,013,448 


As we see from the considerable amount of claims paid in 1912, exceed- 
; a million francs, mutual hail insurance has already a certain import- 
ce. The following examples mentioned by Girola in his report to the 
ngrcss of Ghent witness to the success of the co-operative form, for 
lich a great future may be in store. 

The limited liability mutual co-operative bail insurance society, “ El 
ogreso agrkola de Pigue " (Province of Buenos Aires), founded in 1898-99 
th a capital of 220,000 francs, had 2,292 members in 1911-12 ; it had at 
E same date a reserve fund of 393,000 frs and a thrift fund of 110,000 frs. 
d had realised a profit of 726,000 frs. 

The co-operative mutual hail insurance and colonisation society. La 
cvisim de Tres Arroyos (Province of Buenos Aires) founded in 1904-05, 
th a capital of 220,000 frs. had in igii-12, 4,915 members, a reserve fund 

880.000 frs. and a thrift fun# of 246,000 frs. It had assigned the amount 

348.000 frs. for purposes of colonisation and 85,537 f”- founding 
a model agricultural farm with an agricultural station. The sooety 
signed 32,(3 oo frs. out of its profits to this work, and this, after a year 
heavy expenses and serious charges it had had to support owing to 
il storms, on account of which it had to pay its members mote than 
wo,ooo fm. in claims. 
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We have Wore us the rules of a hail society founded in igj, 
Rosario : “ La Rural Cordobesa It is based on mutual principijj 
that all the policy holders share in the profits. It is founded for j j ' 
of 50 years, with a cajiital of 1,500,000 pesos m/u.. in 15,000 shares* 
too p^M each, in six series of 2,500 shares. 

The sodety will be constituted and commence working as soon as t| 
first two series of shares are subscribed. The shares of the first 
series will be considered as “ foundation shares ”, giving a claim to 
special dividend. 

As regards payment of the shares, 10 % of their nominal value at 
be fully Wd up; the rest, when the Board of Management shall detenuit 
in contributions of ro %, at intervals of not less than 60 days. 

The Board of Management consists of 9 full members, 5 depti 
members, a president and vice president. The 9 councillors must e* 
hold at least 20 ^ares: these shall be deposited in a bank in which tl 
sodety has confidence. 

The conditions for insurance tarifs etc. must be established by tl 
Board of Management. 

In the General Meetings every share gives right to one vote. Ijs® 
members who are not shareholders may attend the meetings, but 
no tight to vote or speak. 

Among the assodations that are prospering we may further meitit 
the Unidn AgricuUores y Ganaderos of Carhu6 and the "A^icvki 
Unidos " of Puan, both in the Province of Buenos Aires. 

The co-operative movement is b^inning to extend to other regioi 
outside the Province of Buenos-Aires. In the Province of Entre-Rios, i 
recent years various institutions of the kind have arisen, among which « 
shall mention ; 

“ La Agricola Regional de Estaciin Crespo ”, the prindpal objects! 
vdnch are the purchase of agricultural machinery, livestock etc. hi 
insurance, the foundation of dairies, of storehouses for grain, laud pii 
chase etc.;it has 254 members and a capital of 63,000 pesos”/, ; hijiri 
did business to the amount of 214,000 pesos and made profits to tl 
amount of 9.300 pesos ; 

“ El Fondo Comunal de la Colonia Clara ", which has for its objectstb 
sale of cereals, the purchase of machinery etc.; it has 800 members an 
in 1912 did budness to the amount of almost 1,000,000 pesos. 

In the Province of Tucuman, where rich industrial crops floarisl 
coKrperative sodeties are being founded for the cultivation of tobaca 
and fruit. 

The Government, for its part, endeavours in every way to rawf 
this movement; the General Management of Agricultural Statistics 
Rural Economy has instituted a spedal department for co-operative^ 
piganda and published and distributed model rules. But is orde 
co-operation may spread and bear fruit in the various branches of A15 
ine agriculture, the ground must first be prepared for it; 1 
the manager of the above office writes, a spedal institution to guide 
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Kiiuage it with subsidies and cheap credit and 
j leg^ative regime for it. Various bills for the 

iliament. Let «s briefly examine the character 

these. 


there must be a spe- 

purpose are now before 

and bearing of some 


§ 4. RKCKOT BOW IN FAVOUR OF AGRIcmTURAl. COKIPERATION. 


m Ur^^ru BM. - The necessity of regulating by special rules the 
d form and e^nomic working of the co-operative sod^es and e^S! 
og their devdopment by means of finandal assistance from the 
rt was p«cayed m 1905 by the Senator Uriburu. The bill presentldS, 
liament by him was not discussed but has always served L the ba^ 
succeedmg proposals, mdudmg those that will now shortly be put to 
vote. ^ 


The propo^ espeaally contemplated rural banks which, however 
iddition to their credit busmess, might act as distributive co-operative 
leties, co-operative soaeties for production etc. It regulated tW fin- 
lal constitution, economic bearing and working, on the example of the 
sic institutions of Europe, provided further for the foundation of a Cen- 
Commission for purposes of propaganda and inspection, and in addi- 
1, an institution for the distribution of aedit on terms of favour, to be 
plied from a fund of 11,000,000 frs. granted for the purpose by theGov- 

The Lobos BiUs. — In 1911, Dr. Lobos, at that time Minister of 
iculture,^ profitii^ by the studies undertaken by Lahitte, presented 
s bills in behalf ojE co-operation and agricultural credit. "In new 
jtries like ours," it was remarked in the Presidential Message for 
: year, " where toe density of the population is low and the 
lie are principally immigrants, the problem of co-operation and agri- 
ural credit must present itself from a point of view opposite to that of 
opean countries. Few in our country are the districts in which farmers 
form co-operative societies, supply them with capital, and give them 
and permanent form. In order to develop these useful institutions, 
Mst begin with toe institution of a central organization to promote, 

1 the help of its branches, the foundation of co-operative societies, 

1 banks etc.” 

In accordance with this idea, the Minister Lobos proposed, in the first 
e, the foundation of a “ National Agricultural Bank ". This institute 
to be the great organization for toe reinvigoration of the system of Ar- 
ineagncultnral economy. Not only was it to encourage by every means, 
yopaganda, credit and inspection, the development of toe rural banks 
Tmvided for and regulated by a special bill, but it was directly or in- 
Py to promote toe increase of colonisation in behalf of private farmers 
Fertakings, granting real, or personal credit, purchasing, dividing and 
pbutii^ public or private land. This colonising action would give rise 
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to those rural nudri from which the recruits for the future co^rative i 
satutions would issue. For this object the Gwernment was to gi, 
the Bank 10,000,000 hectares of State land, as well as the real estate oft 
National Bank in liquidation (more than 2,500,000 hectarw) . 

The State was called on to contribute as follows to the fonaatioii 

the capital of the new Bank; , 4,. vt • 

(i) With the produce from the sale or lease of the Nabonal Ba 

produce from an issue of bonds for the amomt 

15,000,000 gold pesos (75,000,000 frs.). , , 

(3) With 50% of the net produce from the sale or lease of theGove 

ment land assigned. . . „ , 4 v i. 

Further the Argentine National Bank was to have been autliort 
to open a current account for the Agricultural Bank for three years, 1 
ratcQ interest not exceedii^ 3 %. «P ^ the amount of 10,000,000 pe 

(22,000,000 frs). 4 r , . 

The rural banks, distributive co-operative soarties etc., for which 
above institute was to serve as a bank and an institution for their ins; 
tion were to be founded in accordance with speaal principles and h 
dehdte objects established by a second 

A third bill determined the character and bearing of the agnoilh 
varrani. The resignation of the minister Lobos retarded the discussioi 

BiU. — In 1912, the New Minister of Agricii 
Dr Mujica, pr sented a bill in favour of Co-operation. Consite 
that the immense reform proposed by Lobos wotdd have reqnii. 
long period of time, while meauwhUe measures of itnm^ateapp 
a^n were urgently demanded, the Miiuster thought to 
S sco~ of h^ pr W of it does not mo^, as th 

Lobos did, the legislative provitions in force m r^ard to (^opeial 
(§ 2) but limits itself to establishing that the societiK de^is 
Lo^ng the advantages offered by the law, must submit to the n 
laid d^ t h » f ”i" The proposer desires to maintain m the law 
Eberal prindples estabUshed by the Commercial Code; he dso reco^ 

Government in behalf of the co-operative societies. Forthe pui^^ 
proi^to institute at the Bank of the Nation a d^artment for 0^ 
to coHjperative societies founded m accordance with sps 

Government will consign to the B^ the 

pesos ”/. (22,000,000 francs) in ^^‘^'bekne* 

^^ations of the department m question, this grant wia 

by any eventual profits. _ wdeties, fe* 

Those societies shall be recogni^M “jjlivestodi 

purposes of the law, which are constitute 

the same department or district, under the following 
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1. that they are formed of more than lo members who have resided 
^ a year in the locahty ; 

2. that the rules are approved by the Government, on the advice of 
Department of Agriculture. 

3. that the rules are in agreement with chap. VI of the Commercial 
e and art. 31? (i)- whatever be the form of societv adopted. 

4. that they have for their exdusive object, co-operative rural credit, 
iperative expen’ iture, distribution, insurance of agricultural risks! 
cctive agriculture and livestock improvement ; 

5. that the initial capital does not exceed 100,000 pesos ; 

6 . that, in co-operative distributive societies, the sale is limited to 
nbers only ; 

7. that, in unlimited liability co-operative societies, no members may 
idraw without a year’s notice ; 

8. that they are unconditionally liable to inspection of their accounts 
Ihe Department of Agriculture. 

As we see, this bill, which is the third official attempt at reform in 
matter of agricultural credit and co-operation, affirms the principle 
Itate financial assistance and Government inspection. It is expected 
t the appUcation of these provisions will lead to the rapid spread of co- 
ration. When, by means of education, encouragement and example, 
les Girola, the farmer has been made to understand the advantages to 
lerived from the union of forces, the co-operative societies will multiply 
there is no doubt that they will introduce a radical transformation 
he precarious and often wretched conditions of his existence. In Co- 
ration and Mutuality he will find the means for the better safeguarding 
lis interests, will sow and reap his harvest under more favourable con- 
ons, having at his disposal a credit that today he can only obtain at 
tions rates. He will be able to obtain his food stuffs at lower prices, 

. improve the material of his labour by the purchase of good agricultural 
diinery, which will give him larger returns. 

Argentine agriculture, which now finds in the unrest of the rural 
ses a serious obstacle to its regular development, will thus be able to 
ance towards that splendid future the great resources of the country 
ire it of. 


(I) This arfde declares that, oace a limited liability society has been coasUtiited, any . 
her decision of the shareholders in opposition to its rules, is nuU. 



1. — THE NATIONAL CREDIT INSTITUTE 
FOR CO-OPERATION. 


SOURCES : 

STATUTO DELL'ISriTOTO NAZlOlfALE D1 CSBDITO PER LA COO^BRAZIONE {RsMbliontti 
Natioual Credit Institu * tor Co-operation). — Department of Agriculture, ladustiy 
Commeroe. General Management of Credit and Thrift. Rome. G. Bertero, 19:3 


As we know (l), I,tiigi Luzzatti, then Minister of Agriculture, Imits 
and Commerce, on February nth, 1910 laid before the Chamlti 
Deputies, a bill for the “ Institution of a Bank of Labour and Co op 
tion,” in response to the repeatedly expressed desires of the Italian 
operative societies and farmers. 

In accordance with the text agreed on between the Parliament! 
Commission and the Government, this Bank should have bad at its font 
ation an initial capital of not less than 15,000,000 frs., of which 10,000, ooof 
was to be contributed by the State, 2,000,000 fis. by the Bank of Italy t 
the remainder by the ordinary savings banks, the co-operative sodeti 
people's banks etc. It would have the right to receive deposits in cask 

For purposes of business, it was to be divided into three depaitmei 
namely, ist., the co-operative societies department, with 50 % of f 
subscribed and paid up capital, 2nd., the people’s banks department, wt 
40% of the capital; and 3rd., the department for credit in favour ofs 
and river fishing with the remaining 10 % of the capital. 

All the co-operative societies, without distinction, would he able 
do business with the bank. 

Althot^h the proposal was generally well received by the countr 
so that in a short time the capital subscribed by savings banks and otb 
institutes exceeded 12,000,000 frs., which, together with the 10,000,000 fi 
supplied by the State, formed a total amount of more than 22,000,00^ 
the bill never came to a vote. It being however urgent to provided 
for the co-operative societies, the present Minister of Agriculture, Boi 
Signor Nitti, decided to have recourse to a measure of easier and a* 

(i) Sec 0/ Eanamit md Smai InlMgtna, ot Septontw solh, 

ctaeqq. 
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mediate tealiMtb^ promoting lut Jime the foundation of aNaffowi 

0 lintUtde lor C^«f^o«,the fruit of the free, spontaneoua and 
[(pendent efforts of the larger Italian Credit Institutes. Let us briefly 

plain its organiaation. 

1 xhe fomotioit of ^ Mpital. — The institute was founded as an auto- 
^oas incorporated body, with an initial capital of 7,750,000 (i) frs. 
tie formation of which there contributed the National Workmen's 
gblement and Old Age Insurance Society, with 2,000,000 frs., the Bank 
Italy and the Credit Institute for Co-operative Societies at Milan (2) 
tb 1,000,000 each; the savings banks of Milan, Turin, Florence imd 
lona with 500,000 frs. each, the savings bank of Genoa, with 
0,000 fra and that of Rome with 250,000 frs. and also the Vittorio 
nannele Savings Bank of Palermo and those of Bologna and Venice, and 
• Monte dei Paschiof Siena, with 200,000 frs. each and lastly the savings 
nis of Padua, Modena, Cosenaaand Ferrara, with 100,000 frs. each. 

The contributions of the savings banks of Milan and Rome are free 
ants. 

Besides the capital contributed as above by the organizations founding 
e Institute, the Board of Management may sanction the acceptance 
additional contributions of amounts of not less than 10,000 frs. from 
[ally constituted institutions of public utility or co-operative societies. 

Business of the Institute. — The object of the institute is to provide 
sdit to legally constituted co-operative institutions of every kind and their 
nsortiums. To attain this end it conducts the following operations : 

(a) It discounts for the co-operative institutions bills signed and en- 
ised by two competent and solvent persons, and also cheques and pro- 
issory notes ; (i) in exceptional cases, and with the precautions establi^ed 
r the Board of Management, it grants direct advances to the co-operative 
deties on the security of bills accepted by them ; (c) it grants credits 
i cession of certificates of labour performed and invoices duly accepted, 
id on orders from the public administrations ; (d) it grants loans and 
bventions to the co-operative institutions, either on pledge of documents 
established security and on credit, or generally on the security and with 
e precautions established by the Board of Management ; («) it exacts 
id makes payments in behalf of co-operative, mutual aid and im- 
ovement societies and other similar institutions and generally under- 
kes their cash business ; (/) it rediscounts bills transferred to it, opens 

P ent accounts, accepts deposits from co-operative societies and issues 
ds at interest at fixed terms. 

[ Executive Authorities of the Institute. — These are the foUowii^ (a) the 
kial meeting of shareholders ; (b) the Board of Management; (c) the 
petal Director ; (d) the Credit Committee We shall consider them briefly. 
|e generitl meeting of shareholders, assembling usually once a year, murt . 
considm and pass the accounts ; 2nd , appoint the members of the 

(') SaiRd to djht mUlioDI by meaiu of CDutribiiUoiu ftoa new elUbliikonmW, 

W Ste c/ fwiwnfe «hI SkM luUlUsmt, J»ly. iSU W>- 30 et »J<1- 
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baud d mauagaaent and the nspcctois ; jtd.. deal with any oti^ J 
}«ct oa the ag^a^ Whenever tie Board of Managranent considers fitd 
hr is requested by tbemnnberot *ateholde« representa^ at least afomd 
part of the paid up capital, special meetings may be called. 

In the case of berth the ordinaiy and special meetii^, it is necsjjj^ 
for the validity of the meetii^ that on its first a^mbly there should be j 
many members present as, whether in thar own right eras ptories, repiesj, 
at least half the subscribed capital The second assembly is valid, wbat 
ever be the number of members present. Resolutions are carried by theoiaj 
odty of votes of those present and each member has a right to one vot 
for every 10,000 fts. capital subscribed. 

The Board of Management is invested with the fullest powers for tb 
management of the institute. It in fact provides for the appointment g 
the credit committees and the employees of the institute and for everytMgi 
not reserved for the general meeting to deal with. It elects from amoii| 
its own members a president and a vice-president, whose appointmeg 
must be approved by decree of the Minister of Agriculture, Indnsti] 
and Commerce. 

This Beard is composed of nine members, who remain in office fg 
six years and are re-d%ible, and a third part of the board is renewed even 
two years. The president and, in his absence, the vice president is tii 
l^al representative of the Institute. 

The business management of the Institute is, however, entrusted to tin 
General Director, -wha is appointed and maybe dismissed by the Board 0 
Management, by vote of at least two thirds of the members, subject toth 
approval of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, to bi 
published by Decree. 

The General Director must give security to the degree and is Ihi 
manner to be laid down in the regulations and must devote all his activ 
ities exclusively to the advantage of the Institute. 

At the central head quarters (Rome) and the subordinate offica g 
the Institute — to be established by the Board of Management in the dtia 
wdiere there appears need for it — there will further be instituted CreddCiw 
m^ees. They must consist of persons competent in technical and admijis 
trative business, “ whose intwests are not in conflict with those of co-opera 
tion. ” The committee of the central office is composed of not more to 
15 members and those of the subordinate offices of not more thanpmeitiw 
and their duty is to assist the Director in the conduct of the busi^ 
Both in the Central and the subordinate offices, two members ol tt ^ 
oommittees, each mouth in turn, together with the Director, form a 


count committee : no bill may be ^counted and none of ffie “I ^ 
maitioned under letters («) (6) and (c) above may be Pfrfo® . J 
out the writtoi approval of this Committee, in which dedsiom 
at by means of a majority vote. wofered- 

The Institute is empowered to make the grant and the supp 7 
it conditional on the inspection of the coKioerative soaeties leq 
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jior the ’«>* of the Institute and tie iimection of 

a Board of Commissioners of ^c- 
^ composed of five fuU members and two deputies. The full members 

■ appointed : three by the participating members, one by the Depart- 
jit of Agncultiae, Industry Commerce and one by the Central 
ijujjssion of Co-op^tive Soaeties. The deputies are appointed at the 
liaary general meeting. 

fie b<dance sheets and profits. — The working year closes on Decern- 
[ 31st. of each year. Within 45 days from that date and not less than 
nonth before the convocation of the ordinary general meeting — which 
1st not be later than hlarch 3rst. the Board of Management must 
jfliit to the Board of Commissionen its Statement of Accounts, « 
t in accordance with the strictest rules of prudence." The statement 
accounts must specially show the debits and credits for the working 
jr, the profits actually realised, and the profits and losses. 

Outstanding credits of whatever nature they may be, must be included, 
aiding to the Rules, among the losses for the year, and, when collected, 
1st appear as profits for the year in which they are partially or entirely 
id. Under this head are included all credits of whatever nature to instit- 
s that have failed and all credits for capital, mterest and accessory 
lounts for the recovery of which legal steps have been taken. 

The profits, after deduction for working expenses and losses, will be 
dded as follows. 

First of all, 3% must be deducted for the reserve fund. The remainder 
11 be distributed among the share holdes in proportion of not more than 
% of the capital paid up. 

Of what still remains, 20 % will be placed to the reserve fund and 80 % 
11 be placed at the disposal of the meetii^, which, on the proposal of the 
laid, may divide it among the shareholders or place it to the reserve fund. 

The proportion of the profits to be assigned to the institutes which have 
ide their contributions as free grants, will be distributed in agreement 
th the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, as reward 
the co-operative societies that best answer their purpose. And in case the 
ai’s accounts close with a loss, not covered by the reserve fund, the 
ofits of the succeeding years, before any deduction is made, shall be used 
I makii^ good the loss. 

GovemtttetU supervision. — The Government in no way interferes 
iththe work of the Institute, " which must be preserved from any political 
®frol ", but it exercises supervision over it, appointing, as we have seen, 
representative on the board of Commissioners of Accounts. He must 
1 '^ the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce of any 
Msions of the Board of Management or the General Meeting he judges 
latrary to the laws or regulations or injurious to the interests of the 
Ktitute ; the Department, then, after consultation with the Council of 
^1 shall cause the said decisions to be annulled by Ministerial Decree, if 
® Institute refuses to annul them itself. 
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¥hc Bepaitment may, foitiicr, omler perio^cal and special 
tions, the first as a rule once a year ; and in case rf ttUMumagement^ 
bnsiness infringement of the regulations or other serious 


it may dismiss the Board of Management and substitute for it a R 
Commissioner, who shall provide by Royal Decree for the appointjjfaj 
a new Board within three months, a term which may be extended to 
months. Finally, regulations to be approved by the Board of Manage^ 
shall govern the o^anisation and working of ^e Institute. We shall dt 
with these r^ulations in due course. 


3. — MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


I. — The results of two prize competitions amons the sicb 
UN AGRICULTURAL co-oPERATivB SOCIETIES. — These Competitions »a 
opened, in accordance with art. 24. of law no. 100 of March 19th., 190 
the first among the ^cultural banks, the second among the consortia 
and (^cultural societies of Sicily, by Ministerial Decrees of October 261b 
1912 and January i6th., 1913, resp^vely. 

Seven societies applied to be allowed to compete for the prize offeti 
to the consortiums and agricultural societies, but only one could showtli 
it satisfied the conditions required, that is, that its initial capital was v. 
less than 10,000 frs. and was fully paid up. This was the Pariinico 
tUivs Wint Society. 

Founded in 1910, it has been able to work profitably and consolidat 
itself in spite of bad seasons, succeeding in producing a permanent type 1 
white wine ; auxious to offer its produce immediately to the consumers, i 
has opened a branch at Palermo for retail sale ; in addition, it has supplie 
its members with chemical manure and anticryptogamic substances m 
has granted them loans for digging and pruning, thus conducting real an 
tme agricultural credit operations. 

The judges, with the object of encouraging the spread of agriculw 
co-operation in Sicily, proposrf that this sole competitor should be awaiM 
the first dass prize of 3 000 frs. ® 

Ten Societies competed for the prize offered to the agriodtural 
The judges after careMy examining the claims of the individrjalcompw 
ors , considering chiefly their work in connection with agricultui^ 0 
business, made the following proposals with regard to the award 0 
prizes : ist., that the single first dass prize of 3,000 frs. should be a 
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je AgricuUurd Bank, founded in igo6 with m 

ibtfS, increased to 719 at the end of 1912. ^ 

iQa importance of this Bank as an agricultural credit institute is 
,ly shown by the amount of credit granted it by the Agricultural Credit 
jitinent of the Bank of Sicily which has now reached the considerable 
of ^ amount of agricultural bills redis- 

rted for it by the same Department. The Bank further makes large 
^on for the more general use of chemical manure which it sells 
ctly to rnembers, and it even extends its benefits in other fields having 
idyprovided , out of its armual profits for the appointment of a doctor 
the formation and increase of a fund for mutual assistance, 
sni The jn'fges further proposed that the second class prize of 2,000 
should be awarded to the Scordia Agricultural Loan and Savings Bank, 
i has 15 members and grants loans not merely to its own members, but 
, greater extent to outsiders (in 1912 only 22 loans for 19,990 frs. were 
ited to members and 375 for 85,550 frs. to non-members), and successfully 
iucts other agricultural credit operations ; 


3rd. that the second class prize of 2,000 frs. offered for consortiums 
agricultural societies by decree of J anuary 17th., 1913 and not awarded, 
ag to no qualified competitors then presenting themselves, should be 
gned to the Ravanusa Popular Agricultural Bank, which has 289 mem- 
I and a credit of 100,000 frs. with the Agricultural Credit Department of 
Bank of Sicily. 

It has conducted agricultural credit busmess on a large scale, as is 
1 from the fact that on December 31st., 1912 it could pomt to almost 
«o frs. m bills in case and bills r^iscounted at the Bank of Sicily, 
las, in addition, concerned itself with the spread of the use of chem- 
manures and its management and bookkeeping department are 
1 organized. 

4th. The judges proposed that the four third class prizes of 1,000 frs. 
i, and a third class prize for 1,000 frs. offered for consortiums and 
icultural societies as above, should be assigned to ; 

(a) the Giuseppe Drago di Ferro Agricultural Loan Bank in Paceco ; 

(b) the Co-operative Society for Agricultural Progress in Mirabella 


kccari ; 


(c) the Sommatino Agricultural Co-operative Society for Production 
Labour ; 

(d) the Co-operative Agricultural Society in Santo Stefano Qutsquina’, 

(e) the Rural Loan Bank of Maria SS. Immacolata of Cerda. 

Of the other societies competing, two were considered deserving, if 
of prizes, of encouragement : the Catholic Co-operative League Beato 
ice ’ for the farmers in NiSosia and the Vittorio Emanuele III Agricul- 
al Co-operative Society of Raddusa. The committee of judges therefore 
'Posed thqt to each of them should be awarded the arnount of 700 frs. 
Finally, it proposed the grant of the following subsidies , 

I- 500 fa to the Sanleoluca Bank in Corleone, 
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2. 500 fn. to the “ Ueiene " Agrieoltuial Co-operative Siv-i 

Casteltermini. ^ 

3. 40 oiia. to the Farmers' I«eague for ImpTDvemoits in Sq- 

4. 200 fts. to the Vittorio Bmanuele n AgricuhuTal Co-on«?™ 
Bade in Barcellcma Pozzo di Gotto. 


(Stunatarittd from the Gauetta Vficialt del Kegno d’ Italia 
June 25th., 1913). 




» 

* * 

2. - A NATrONAL OFFICE FOR ASSISTANCE AND INSPECTION OP Acco 
FOR CO-OPERATIVE AND MOTVAI, AID SOCIETIES. — As we know m 
the most important duties of the Thrift Lectureships, recently founded 
Italy ^i), is the improvement of the technical, administrative andbor 
keeping organization of the co-operative societies and the workmen's 
nal aid societies. The better to attain this end, there has been rtceji 
founded in Milan a “ National Office for Assistance and Inspection 
Accounts," on the initiative of the National League of Co-opefaiive < 
cietUs and the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, with the appro! 
of the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, whici h 
decided to place an amount for the purpose annually on the Ekimata 
The work of this Central Office will be essentially the institution 
local offices in the various provinces of the kingdom, in immediate relati 
with itsdf and bound, accordit^ to the means at their disposal and ( 
special conditions of the varions localities, to render the societies d 
foDowii^ services : 

(«) advice in r^ard to their book keeping, solution of technical di 
nlties and problems connected with it ; 

(6) inspection of accounts ; 

(c) equipmait and arrangement of book keeping offices, and keepii 
of i^[isters ; 

(d) preparation of estimates, statements of accounts and balas 
sheets; 

(<) supply of books and printed matter for book keeping purpose 
These offices will be either directly instituted and managed for tl 
account of the National League of Co-operative Societies and the It* 
Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, or constituted and managed accoidiii 
to special agreements between the two above mentioned bodies and tl 
local institutions and organizations. 

They will discharge the above functions on a uniform plan, in accord* 
with instructions recaved from the Central Committee, to wUch they ™ 
be subjected as far as their technical work iS concaned. This Comuitta 
is therrfore entrusted with the following duties : 

(a) the manmement and supervision of all the bookkeeping®'* 
directly constituted by the League and the Fedaation above menWW 

(t) S« Bulletin oI SoCKiI and Eumofme InleUisence, January, PP- '*** 
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(jiefS fcoDdrf by the local organizations afUiated to the Na- 
unsl office and recognised by rt ; 

(i) the indication of m^ods of book keeping, registration and the 
jnns to be used the vanotw kinds of co-operative bu^esses, so as to at- 
^ a certain turned urrformity of bodrkeeping in Italy, more and 
, ore corresponding with the administrative requirements of co-operation 
jdits importance as an economic and social factor. 

The Central Committee will continue in constant relation with the de- 
ieodeiit office, collect and keep the reports, notices and information 
irwarded to it on the work of the offices themselves and of the workmen’s 

^anizations. It finaUy, study how to organize throughout Italy a 

griodical information service, puttii^ the League in position to keep 
self in touch with the co-operative and thrift movement in Italy and 
I supply the most exact and complete information with regard to it, by 
^ans of special and annual publications. 

The work of constitution of the local offices is proceeding rapidly : 
^ for the provinces of Bari, Bologna, Brescia, Cremona, Ferrara, Flor- 
ice, Genoa, Mantua, Man, Novara, Parma, Perugia, Pesaro-Urbino, 
iacenza, Ravenna, Reggio-Emilia, Rome, Turin, Udine and Verona have 
ready been started and others are in course of formation. 

{Sununariaed from La CtKpenuimt ItaHana, Milas, no. 1,048, August 15th., 1915). 


3. — PrOPOSAI, for the institution op a " NATlONAl. HANK OP 
(JAN RURAT BANKS. " — The rural and agricultural banks, which have 
idly devdoped in the last thirty years, since the first was started 
(883, are now more than 2,000 and the benefits they render the small 
nets are known to aU. 

As is also known, they often find real support and illuminating guid- 
:e in the ordinary savings banks, the people’s banks, the ordinary banks 
i the institutes founded by the State for regional agricultur j credit 
dness, but there is still wanting, in many parts of Italy, an organization 
lahle of protecting the interests of the rural banks, supporting them 
their earliest efforts, aiding them to overcome temporary difficulties due 
considerable unexpected withdrawals of deposits or crises on the money 
uket and in fact giving them permanent assistance. 

^ But a national banking organization founded for the rural banks and 
ntii^ all its efforts to their devdopment cannot but be useful. 

Hence the steps taken the National Federation of Rural Banks 
iwe) for the foundation of a body answering the above purposes. 

It will be called the " National Bank of the Italian Rural Banks " and 
lis a limited liability co-operative sodety. 

The society to be instituted will aim ( . ■ n 1 

(a) at exerting an action in the fidd of co-operative agncultuml 
in bdialf of institutions dispersed in small towns, and it proposes 
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few tl» patpose to enter into ^reenwnts, in the different regions, 
ordinary savings banica and people’s banks, haxmomsii^ and completij 
thdr work wherever necessary; 

(6) acting as intermediary between the rurd banks and those credi 

mstitntes with which they are able to establish direct buaness telatioj 
and tte value of the bonds of which they raise : 

(e) constituting for the rural banks an economic centre to act i 
a clearing house, in turn receivii^ from them and paying out to them moi 
eys, as by their very nature, the rural banks have sometimes a suiplt 
and sometimes a deficiency. 

The capital of the society will consist of shares of loo francs vali 
«.rh, of which no shareholder may have more than fifty, reserve funds a 
special funds for particular objects. 

For the better guarantee of this society m its work mth the rtm 
the latter must be shareholdm and submit to periodical inspe 
tion by expert inspectors. In addition, so that the organization pn 
jected may have no speculative character, the rules, while giving it solifi 
throt^h the formation of a large reserve fund, lay down that tl 
riiareholders’ dividend on paid up capital may not exc^ 5 %. 

The Bank is strictly forbidden to ei^age m nsky operations ( 
speculate on the Exchange. 


« 

* * 


4 —The constitution op a Tuscan co-operative bank m ici 
CTOTURAI, CREDIT. -A large group of Tuscan farmers " in the convictio 
that the special economic function of agricultural credit, its nate 
• incompatibaity with any kind of bankwg speculation and the forms ai 
enarairtees required by it, demand the constitution of an Institute whit 
Aall specialise in this class of business,” recently found^ 
turd BauJt in Florence, organizing it under the form of a limited liabih 
co-operative society with unlimited capital and assignmg to it tt 

foUowi^^ to make advances to members m order to supply the farms wJ 

Hve machinery, farm implements, seeds, mil 

lire anticryptogamic substances and all other farm 

(c) to grant credit on standing crops and on tte produce of 
stored in the farmers’ own cellars and storAouses ; , 

(i) to discount bills passed to members on account or m pay® 

for the produce of their farms. , ^ reeslatfd k 

The form and manner of the above 
special provisions, " for the conduct of real botli 

‘^e Bank has further power to issue and 
Italy and abroad, to exact or make payment for jot the « 

and outMders. to undertake cash business, purcha* r^ ^ ^ 

quirements of its own offices and as a guarantee for its ctem 
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^ gpecy provisioas of the ndes aim at aeoirin- 
jjjs for a^icultuTal purposes. ^ ®ipJoyinent of the 

The capital of the society will be formed bv of i. 
jae, subscribed by the members, reserve 
jfticular operations, obtained from special souths Wo 
K, re than 50 shares. The profits shown on the annn^ 

( divided as Mows : 20 % to the reserve Ld ■ 20 
[ui^ement; 10% to the employees of the Bank • 400/ L u 

ho Aall receive a dividend of not more than^«/ t^ieslifeholders 
, propaganda in behalf of agricultural progri ” ^e^aining 10% 

,sun™i /ro» 


3. PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE ON COOPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN ITALY. 


(a) POBUCATIONS OP THK AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS: 

U NAirasA^ DELLE Co-oPERAiivE I (Resocoato dd HI. CongTKse ddlr CoopOTtlTe 
^cok ^tta^ colfctUve). Roma, ao-aa scttembre 191a). Nalimil Ltatm of CiHiptr. 

Suites: Report 0/ ilu yd. Cm fees 0/ Asrkuliural Co operative Societies. (Co/. 
ieetive Farm) :Rome, September ao/A.-aam/., 1913.). Como, A. Bari 191 j 
u Nootsmb deue CooreaAUvE ; Resoconto del secoado coagnisso oaxiotiale delle coo- 
. di produaione e lavoro : Bologaa, 35 maggio 1913 {Natioaal Lea;ae of Co-operative 
Senses ; Report of the Seamd NatiemeU Cm-ress 0/ Co^ative Societies for Proiaetion and 
IMW : Bolojna, May 35/*., 1913), Como. Tip. Coop. A. Bari, 1913. 

CooreaATivE : Ciaouecento Consigli legali per le Societi cooperatiTe 
Leatae of Co-operative Societies ; Five Hundred Lesai Opinions for the Co-operative 
■ oocifli/s). llcoua. Coop. Operaia, 1913. 

f^OKE liauAHA DEI CoNsoRD Ageau m PiACENEA : NecessilA, scopi, vaalaggi, co- 
iS ' Mone, svilappo e fuiuionamento dei consorii agiari cooperativi. (Italian Federation 
D in Piacensa. Necessities, Objects, Advanta-es, Constitution 

«mpmenl and Worhng of the Co-operative Ayicniturol Consortium). Piacenaa' 
V. Pwta, 1913, ’ 

^AZRJNE SiouANA DELLB COOPERATIVE : Per la redouioiic del latifoodo. Per la re> 
dei contadini (SW/*an Ftderalion of Co-optrative Socuties: Th* Purehau of 
W- Girgenti, V.Sirdiia, 1913. 

,f Cantote Sociau di Stradella : Kdasioae sul 4® cscrcixio. {Federttitm 

Socutits. Report ott the 4/A. Worhn', y<ar). Stradella, Salvini, 1913, 

M ^I’ERAnVA PER LA STAGIONATURA E L'ASaAGOIO DELLE SETS ED APPINl 

w/fcrw' operazioai ael 1912. {Limited Liability Co-operative Society 

Dmwiiwj in Milan: Report of ike 
* fn 191a). M ila n , ** I,a Stampa Commerdale, ** 1915. 







OBlliii.awM* W WKado drilteoMl. ^9«-x9.3. 

WiM Sodtty : Rtport on ilu BatuM SM far Ik* fVarkiag Y*»r W»*-»9i3)- Palenm, ij 
Nocerfu igx}. 

(ft) OTHJSK pqBUCAtlONS: 

BEXIMHDI tDr. IWlo) : Per U trioafo delta eoopereeione ajrico^ Triumph 0/ 

Jumu Canarian). Boigo S. Donaieo, Verderi, 1913. 

nt rfr’ (Culol : n tiorctoa«ie«to dd Mioiitero d'A*ncoUura e 1 ispmoK alU s<^ 

1. e a>.opet»ave di aedito in lawwrto alle piowde cooperidTO agricole (I 

]taorgatiUaliana/lluDtpartiHaU<^Asri«^<‘'*»>i‘‘*‘ Commercial a 

Ca^arativ* Cradit Saciatias in ratatioa la lha Small AsriauUaral Ca-aparatm SaMic], 

"ja Cooperazione Rurale ”, Rome, no. 4. April, 19x3* 

Del VECcmo (Gnatavo) : I,a aisi della coopoazione integrale nel Reggiano [Tha Ctiu, 
lutasrat Ca-apatalia» in lha Praainea af R«35»). Extract from the “ Nuova Antologi, 
Rome, no. OQ3- May ^9*3* , , * «« . 

CABONOra (Alberto) :UBanca del Uvorocrk. Boa* 0/l4ii«r). In RivutadelleScd, 

Conunerdali ", Rome, no. 7. Anpist aoth., 1913- 
PAO (Ootrado) : La coopemiion* e la mutimUtd in lootecnia (Co-operalioB and 
tH Uvastach Impravameni). Fermo. Stab. Tip. Coop. 1913- 
PEETEE (W D 1 • iDie Arbeits iind Pachtgenossenschaften Italiens {Ca-aparatm U, 
aaU Catladiaa Parma in /1 e»|.). Jena. G. Fiseher, 1913- 
VtnOEANOEU (R. and V. Sani) ; Do stato della ocHtperaiioBe caSearianellaprovindadiT, 
^Tht Slaia at Dairy Ca-oparatian in lha Pravinu af Ra’gia Emilia). Reggio m 
Coop, lavoranti, 1913- 

Am DEL PEMO COHVEONO DEU^ COOPEEATIVE AOEAEIB PmXA PEOVritOA 0 . CttU. 
(Art* at lha Firat Aaaambly af lha A;riauUural Ca-aparatm Saaiatm af ,ha Pmm 
Cagliari). CB*Uari. April 9th-iotb., 1913- Ca^ari- P. Valdes. 


Part 11: Insurance 


ial insurance legisution in various countries, 
the chief legislative provisions and the most 
recent statistical data. 


PART 1. 


LEOISLATIOS ON SICKNESS INSURANCE. 


We have already given an outline of the legislation in regard to social 
1 lericultural insurance in the various States in the number of this Bull- 
a for lanuary, ton. In the following pages we shall complete the ^m- 
irv we made at that date, making clear the gmeral principles of the laws 
amnlgated on the subject and we shall avail ourselves for the purpose 
tfie statistical researches carried out in the last two years by the Govem- 
hit of the States adhering to the International Institute of Agnculture. 
hhe first part of our article we shaU deal with social insurance, and e^ 
LvwithtL most important forms of sickn^, accident 
I ^e insurance. We shall endeavour to bring into greater relief the r^K 
L^especially relating to agriculture. In the second p^ w. sh^ve 
Lmary of the present state of strictly speaking, agnail ural, insm^^ 
h is to say of livestock and hail insurance, insurance of farm buildings 

My i^'shall indicate the international conventions 
rred into by the various States for the oig^sation 

t and private insurance on uniform prinapl«- ® ® r 

ion in force and the most recent statotiral data in 
ich of insurance for the vAious countries in ^ ^ 

letin (alphabetical order of their names in French). 


. Germany. — Eordetailsof thelawsonsickn^insMan^ ^ JJ’ 

iallyin ttecase of agricultural labourers, we refer ouneaderstotne 
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idepublishedby Dr.Stier Somloof Cologne, in the Bulletin of gnomic 
S^al Ttitrilig mee , 7th number of this year. There will be found 

interesting comparisons instituted between the legal condition of the j 
sored agricultural labourers and industrial workmen. 

Sickness insurance has recently been regulated and reorganised! 
the Imperial Insurance Order {Reichsverskherunsiordnung) of July 15,1 
1911. The portion of this Order relatii^ to sickness insurance vrilloi 

come into force on January 1 st., 1914. 

The previous law of June 15th., 1883, completed by those of Apriliot 
1892, June 30th., 1900 and May 25th., 1903, only made insurance compulso 
fw commerdal and industrial labourers receiving wages of not moietk 
2,000 marks. It is different with the Imperial Order of 1911, which exta 
this insurance to all paid labourers and employees, including those woth 
at home, in receipt of wages of more than 2,500 marks. Agricultt 
labourers are thus included by the Imperial Order in the group of pa* 

for whom insurance is compulsory. 

All those for whom insurance is not compulsory, workmen, employe 
members of the family of those in charge of undertakings and mauagen 
businesses on a smaU scale, provided their annual wages do not exceedic 
marks, have the tight, to register themselves in the societies for compiik 
insurance against sickness. 

To prevent week and sickly persons profiting by this right, I 
law provides that the rules of the sickne^ societies may make I 
tight to such registration depend on the applicants’ not having passet 
age and on their presentation of a certificate of health signedb] 


From date of January ist., 1914. sickness insurance will be underti 
en: (i) by the ordinary local sickness societies in the caa of tJ. 
for whom insurance is compulsory and who ate not bound by law to t 
ister with one of the following societies; (2) by provmaal sickness sooel 
for labourers and employees eng^ed in agriculture, seiymts, pasonsi 
gaged in industry without fixed readence, persons worki^ at hem 1 
W employed by them ; (3) by special sidro^ soaete for to lata 
engaged!^ particular undertaking; (4) by sickness societies of 
^rations of arts and trades; (5) by mining sickne^ 
em^oyed in mines ; (6) by mutual insurance soaeUes founded by lataw 
with more than a thousand members. . , 

By law of 1911 an attempt was made ^ et Dial 

for thL sodeti^. Starting with the idea thrttiose S 

9 f members would be able to give the amplest financial 
lued the best attention when sick^ W 19x0 
23,009 societies with 14,000,000 insured mi 

into force of the insurance order, it is calcul^ ttoe 
societies with about 20,000,000 membe^ When 
decreases, it will be easier for the ad^rative oi,« 

them as weffl as to revise their rulaa and introduta a ^ 

ST ^ two principal types of sodetiea will be local and P» 
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He law regulates the management of these sori»»i,^ k 
fovisions. It will be enough to remember ‘**‘«**«d 

peal societies independence is the rule The int the 

dministrative authority is the exception whik?^tv!.‘'°" 
aveonly a very limited ind^endence. ’ ‘ ™ provinaal societies 

The necessities of the societies are provided fe, v 
ptablished by law, based on the ordinary waees in Premiums, 

birds in the case of the employers and one tUid in 
hose who do not belong to any of the classes of ner«e workmen. 

, compulsory must, when they insure themsd^^? 

[ the premium themselves. In case of disableme^n?" ® 

Ipt to he paid while the patient is receiving assistani^^*vi'“^“““ 

^der is leceiving weekly subsidies or ag^by the policy 

pents. A remarkable provision in the lawLthorkiTt!”® 
tablish a scale of premiums due by members foUow W fheir r 

S'aTp'r^abT^e:" ^ t>'e 

1 1910 the total was 397,500,cx)0 marks or 28 1 m v insured. 

I Ihe benefits reudtr^^ by rsSeS 

Ublished by the law. They may be distrihutsd “^rubers are 

Ws (4) sickness assistance; (b) assistance to women in thS- 
! assistance in case of death. confinements; 

I (4) Assistance to the sick includes frl treatment fmm t . t, • • 

|the sickness to the gfith week iuclusili ; bTuTata^ i^ uidlS 
t doctors visits and also remedies, bandages etc • (2I An alln 

k .. a. ot 5„ % tt. r4 -S, atrs,; 

“ e«'l (win the fourth day rfaickn^ 
itself later, the subsidy is pdd from the 

of a^stanre to the sick under the form of home treatment and 

oltiW ofk ^ ^ fo'' ‘be doctor to treat 

Ler,r^• “'’T “ “ contagious disease, or when the patient 
wera^ tim® disregarded tte prescriptions of the society or of the doc- 
™en the condition of the patient calls for constant supervi- 
se ^cumstances, it is not necessary for the society to ob- 

patient before sending him to hospital, unless he 
i wle^fk ^ contributes to the support of a family. However, 

® soaety is authorized to have the patient removed to the 
es or * arrange for him to be kept at home and attended there by 
Beriou**™* specially entrusted with the care of the sick, if there 

'ded A bis remaining at home. If hospital assistance is 
liesn ^ ‘“sured workman whose wag« serve entirely or partially 
ppoit of the members of his family, the society must pay the latter 
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a ii^edal stdi^y called Hamgeti, eqnal to half the amount of the 
dowance in money. 

Hie same period of 26 weeks is also prescribed in the case q{ 
granted under the form of hospital treatment and snbsidiestotlie 
^ the family. 

(6) Assikance in confinement is granted to working women who j, 
been insured against sickness for a period of at least six months in the 
ceding years. It consists of a money subsidy of an amount equal to thaw 
the usiml compensation and is granted for a maximum period of g wwt 

(e) Cocqiensation, in case of death of the person insured, of an am J 
equal to 20 times the average or daily wages. 

The rule of the societies may increase these benefits beyond 
laid down as usual in the law. They may, for example, prolong thet^ 
assistance to the patient for a year, also provide asristancetoconvalescens 
o^anise a service of attendance on women in their confinements, sapjja 
the period of waiting, that ia, grant compensation to the patient fiomtli 
first day of his richness etc. 

In 1908 the allowances granted by the Gmman sickness sodetii 
amoimted altogether to 331,000,000, marks or on an average 38 mat 
per patient and 3 marks per day of rickness. In 1910, the total amom 
of these benefits was 357,400,000 marks or an average of 62.7 mails js 
patient and 3.2 marks per day of rickness. And it is calculated that wit 
the coming into operation of the Imperial Order of 1910, as a result of ti 
extenrion of compulsory insurance, the total expenditure of this institiiti! 
will increase by about 60,000,000 marks a year. 

In cases of litigation, generally the parties enjoy exemption from taul 
tion. In case of disputes with regard to contributions or bkefitstbe 
ance office (i) decides in the first instance, the office, namely, in 
district in which the patty insured resided or was occupied at the 
of biingi:^ his action. 

Appeal s^ainst the judgment of this office may be made to the softfl 
ior insurance office. The decirions of the superior office can only he >■ 
vised in special cases established by law. In such cases it is the 
State Office that decides in the last instance. The new law attempts 
reduce the formalities of the procedure to a minimum, to lisnitthenimlj 
of appeals by rather encouraging settlements out of court, always oSeriig 

opposing parties the security of a decision publicly pronounced, after h 

sides have been heard, and ekablishing that the employers and the 
shall always be equally represented on the jury. 


2. .dwriria,— In Austria rickness insurance is regulated by law 
30th., 1886, completed by a law of April 4th., 1889. Sicknejs snsiffl«M 
compulsory for all who are obliged to insure against accidents, praopW 


(I) a. SulUin of Eamomic ani SxUU latiOigma, Nos. 8 and 9 . i9“ 
la Ocnnmy «od the Gcrnnn Famer 


« Social 
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and employees Wance is optional in the case of am 
taral and forestry labourers and labourers working at home^rt 
, agricultural or forestry employers or the employers of ^seengj^ 
tome mdustnes, nmy, with tte consent of their workmen, registS 
i the sickness- ^aete. There are several forms of o gSon of 
t^ess soaeU^; (i) distort soaeties for those for whom Cr“ce t 
apulsory nnd who are not roistered with any of the foUowirT 
s ; (a) soaebes for workmen m a special business ; for the sodetv 
be formed the busmess must employ at least loo workmen; (3) spe^ 
ietiesforbuiltes workmen , (4) societies of the corporatio^ of arts 
i trades, rented by speaal provisrons of the Order on Industries- frt 

^ soaeties, for miners, regulated by the special provisions of the law of 

ly28th., 1889 on mints: (6) mutual aid societies, which to enjoy the 
mtages of the law on insurance, must be “ registered " in conformitv 
i the law of July i6th., 1892. All these institutes are under State 


jervision. 

According to statistics of 1907, there were about 157 mining societies 
1 2,897 otherwise organised. There were in all 3,040.000 persons insured, 
cording to the statistics of 1909, there were about 140 mining societies 
47 rther societies and in all 3,340,000 insured. In the bill for the Reforni 
Social Insurance now before Parliament, sickness insurance is made com- 
Isory for all workmen whose annual wages are less than 3,600 crowns, 
ilst to-day the annual ■ wage beyond which insurance is not compulsory 
industrial workmen is 2,359 crowns. Agricultural and forestry labourers 
1 be registered in the special district societies, provided there be a cert- 
1 number of them insured. 

The requirements of the society are supplied by means of premiums 
ied on the wages and paid by the employers and labourers respectivdy 
the proportion of 7 , and %. In 1907 the total amount of the premiums 
s about 64,000,000 crowns or on an average 21.28 crowns per workman 
ured. In 1909 the amount was about 75,000,000 crowns, or on an 
er^e 22.57 pcr workman insured. 

The benefits of the sickness insurance societies consist in assistance 
the sick and a money allowance at the rate of 60 % of the average daily 
ges paid in the district, for a term of 20 weeks. The assistance and al- 
jance are granted from the fourth day of sickness. Instead of assistance to 
: sick and the allowance in money, the society may oSer its sick members 
spital treatment, while guaranteeing the members of their families a 
hsidy equal to half the usual allowance, always for the term of 
weeks. Women in their confinements receive an'allowance in money 
■ a term of 4 weeks. In case of death of members insured, the 
^cty must pay the burijl expenses and guarantee the survivors a 
bsidy equal to 20 times the average daily wages in the locality. 

The rules of the societies may provide benefits superior to the min- 
um laid down in the law as we shall now show. 

In 1907, the allowances paid by the Austrian sickness societies amounted 
s total of about 57,000,000 crowns, or 28,60 crowns per patient and 
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i.g2 crowns per day of sickness. In 1909, the allowances amonntpH 
about 66,000,000 CTOwns, or an average of 36.31 crowns per patient '' 
.2.13 crowns per day of sickness. 

Disputes that may arise in connection with the working of the insu 
societies are settled by special arbitration conts. The parties to thes/^! 
are generally exeinpted from payment of taxes. 

* 

« ♦ 

3. Hungary. — Sickness insurance is regulated by the article of the U, 
XIX of 1907 making insurance compulsory for industrial workmen and aj 
ployees receiving annual wages of less than 2,400 crowns. Agricultnij 
labourers and those engaged in home industries may ensure themselvi 
by registering with the sickness societies recognised by the law. 

There are local, district and provincial sickness societies. In m|v 
there were 182 of them with about 900,000 members. ^ 

The premiums are paid partly by the employers and partly by 
workmen. They rai^e from 2 to 4 % of the average wages up to 
maximum of 8 crowns. They may be more or less high, according ti 
the risks of the industry and the profession of the workman insurej 
In 1908 these premiums amounted to about 18,000,000 crowns or a 
average of 22.57 crowns per person insured. In 1909, they amounted ti 
about 19,000,000 cr. or an average of 21 cr. 16 per person insured. 

The benefits of the sickness societies must include assistance to tli 
sick and the grant of a subsidy in money for a term of 20 weeks. The allot 
ance is granted from the third day of sickne.ss and, in case of disablement 
from the first day. The amount is equal to half the daily wages, on tli 
basis of which the premiums are calculated. The allowance to women i 
their confinements is calculated on the same amount : it is granted h 
six weeks. 

The members of the family of the sick member of the society, if indij 
ent, have also a right to medical assistance, but not to a money allowantt 

In case the insured person dies, the subsidy of the survivors is 2c 
times the average daily wages. 

The rules of the societies may provide more extensive benefits than bf 
minimum laid down by law, and we shall now indicate them. Thus, foi 
example, they may extend the period of medical assistance to one year, 
increase the money allowance up to 75 % wages etc. In 19°^ 

allowances paid by the Hungarian societies amounted to a total sum « 
about 15,000,000 frowns, or an average of 42.58 crowns per patient, 
3.06 crowns per day of sickness. In total amount was 1^,000, 

crowns or an average of 52-04 ors. and 3.09 crs. respectively. 

As a rule, in law suits in coimection with insurance, the parties 
no taxes to pay. There is a special court for these cases and the eap 
ers and employed are equally represented on the jury. • 

(To be cotifwa**)- 




THEITALIAN-GEKMAN convention JULY^ist 

MARCH 25th., 1913 ^^■-1912- 

by PROF. ClDSCPPE CUSDIDO No*»o. 


§ I ifTJNDAltBN'tAI, CONDITIONS FOR A NBW INTBRNATIONAI, UW 
ON social, THRIFT. 


As long as the insurance of workmen as established in the various 
ss by law remains optional and voluntary, there is no need of interna 
J conventions, since as this kind of thrift is optional, no compulsory 
cents are required from the foreign workmen. Similarly there is no 
fflfor mtemational contracts when the provision made for the labouring 
es, as in the AustraUan colonies and in Great Britain, takes the form 
m pensions, pdd out of the public funds and exclusively reserved 
»or and deserving citizens, without any contribution being exacted 
I from citizens or foreigners. Finally, it is difficult to make inter- 
inal agreements among States in which voluntary thrift is subsidised 
)f the funds of pubUc institutions. 

The UKessity of accimately establishing the new relations between pub- 
id private international law is. on the other hand, apparent when 
men’s insurance becomes compulsory, if, while contribution is made 
mlsory also for strainers, they do not receive perfectly equal treatment 
those born in the land. 

The earliest laws on the compulsory insurance of workmen did not 
.ally contain regulations establishing differences in the caseof foreigners, 
thus enjoyed the same rights as the rest. But this liberal tendency, 
h it would have been desirable to see prevailing throughout the whole 
of modem legislation in behalf of the working classes, and which w'ould 
obviated the necessity of a conventional regime between the various 
s, has been changed in those very countries, one after the other, in 
a the new legislation on thrift has had the greatest development, al- 
p this was contrary to the resolutions passed and the principles 
iown in numerous international congresses on thrift, at which not only 
ent lawyers but also members of the Governments intervened. How- 
when thft tendency towards legal differential treatment of foieigners 
ested itself, it was necessary to seek out a method for equalising their 
to open the way to national rights also for fore%n workmen, which 
attempted on the fundamental condition of reciprocity of treatment. 
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The forms of reciproci^ up to the present thot^t of are 
two : Ugal and economic recijirocily. 

The principle of legal reciprocity is well known. By means of it 
stranger receives equality of treatment by law, when in the country 
which he belongs there is a similar law applicable, without special lij 
ations, to the citizens of the other country. It is not necessary that the e 
nomic effects of the two laws should balance each other. It is enough ti 
should be equality of rights for citizens and fore^ers. In some count 
this equality must first be recognised by treaty : in others the recognii 
of the political authorities of the State requesting it suffice; others, finj 
leave it to the their own magistrates to deal with it. 

The situation is not equally simple when the laws demand that coi 
tionof reciprocity which takes the form of a more or less rigorous rj* 
of ireaiment from the economic point of view and may be called ellipth 
economic reciprocity. The laws of the contracting countries mustthen co 
spend with each other in their economic effects and more precisely wia 
gaid to the benefits, the compensations, and pensiom assigned to the; 
ourers insured. And a epccifk equality may be required in each brant 
social insurance or a generic equahty, so that the advantages granted by 
State in a certain branch of insurance may serve to obtain from tlie ol 
State advantages or compensations in a different department. In anyc 
technical opinion is necessary for an even approximate estimation 
the two legal systems, and the conclusion of agreements with regard to 
new relations of private law and sometimes the creation of special in 
utes of public law are rendered necessary. 


§ 2. SpECIAI, conditions for GERMANY AND ITAtY. 


The German Imperial Workmen’s Insurance Code {idefcAsunwcAorin 
ordnung — R. V. 0.) contains a provision facilitating to a remarkable 
gree the conclusion of international agreements, even with countries 
kws of which d.fier essentially from those of Germany. Paragraph iS 
the R. V. 0. gives the Imperil Chancellor power, with the consent ol 
Bimdestat, to conclude international conventions with regard to m 
men’s insurance, on condition of obtaining benefits conespoudmg i 
those afforded by the German law {entsfechenie Gegenkistiins^. 
eventually modifyii^ the provisions of the law itself.^ ^ 

The R. V. 0., in the various books into which it is di^ded » 
them dealing with a special branch of insurance, contain . 

foreigners directly and others again affecting them indirectly. 

territorial and general, the others differential or sp«dally or 
the first define the rights of the insured, whetter German or 
only as resident abroad, the others explicitly define the ^ a 
as each. Often, however, the R. V. 0. consents to the (Meren ^ 
sions being suspended by the Bundesrat as far as regai 
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-hM or ikc^ foreign States by the laws of wliich Germans 

accorded tr^tment sumlar to tiiat the German law gives foS^ 

to It^y, the Decree no. i 067, of J,% 6th.. 1912, afterwards converted 
,,w ofJ;»ei9th..r9r3. while rtgrves the Government power to 

national agreements m regard to social insurance on fte basis of 
onding tr^taent author^es it to agree to the registration of foreigners 
' for Workmen’s Disablement and Old 

, and in ^e other Thnft Institutes founded by law, on conditions to 
ettlcd later. In this way, from the international point of view amend- 
te have been introduced into the law no. 37O, of May 30th. igdy on the 
ional Thrift Bank, which expressly forbids the registration of fordguers 
the law no.3,760, of JulyaSth., i86t, on mercantile marine disablement 
;ties, the principles of which have been reaffirmed in the recent law no 767 
me 22nd., 1913, laying down uniform regulations for the sickness soci- 
I The law of J uly 28th. ,1861 subjected foreign sailors to the same con- 
ations as Italians, whhst refusing them any allowance or subsidy, wh^ 
ordinary or extraordinary , and only allowed the payment in their behalf 
small sum, once for all in case of shipwreck and loss of Idt, as compens- 
a. foi the material loss. 


In accordance with theDecree of July 6th., 1912, the above law of June 
1., 1913 contains the following provisions in its article 53: 

" Foreign seamen included, in accordance with the law, among thecrew 
talian merchant vessels, may receive permanent or special subsidies 
1 the sickness society, wheu, in accordance with international conven- 
s based on the principle of reciprocity, the same right is enjoyed by 
ian seamen belonging to the crew of foragn merchant ships, ” 


Negotiations between italy and Germany for the establishment 

OF A SYSTEM OF WORKMEN'S mSDRANCE, 

Germany is the foreign country with which Italy has entered into the 
t important n^otiations in connection with workmen’s msurance aud 
result was the convention of July3ist., 1912. At the end of 1898, when 
S' also had passed a law for the compulsory insurance of workmen 
nst accidents, negotiations were entered into with the German Govem- 
f for the improvement of the conditions of Italians, victims of accidents 
lermany and their heirs, -"to whom the following differential clauses 
Sed; 

The heirs of a fore^ner, who at the time of the accident had not 
r habitu^ domicile in the State, have no right to pension. ” 

The foreigner, receiving a pension as incapacitated for work, loses te 
f thereto for the period during which he has not his ordinary domicile 
Empire. ” 
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" In case the ford^er entitled to compensation establishes hjsj 
idle outside of the territory of the Empire, ^yment may be made to i 
of three times the autmal amount due to him in a lump sura in 
tion of all his claims. ” 

As by the Italian law, no. 8o of March 17th., 1898, the poation of 
dgners was assimilated to that of Italians, the negotiations with theOgj 
Government were entered into with the object of securing that fa 
amendment of the German laws, then under study, provbion shoolj 
made for equal treatment of foreign and German dtizens, at least n 
there was entire or partial redprocity. And this object was realised as 
German law of July gth., 1900, while it reaffirmed almost in their entirety 
differential clauses of the laws previously in force in the Empire, pemii 
of their suspension, by a vote of the Bundesrat, in thecase of special dish 
bordering upon the Empire, or of those ford^ States the laws of wl 
granted German workmen, victims of acddents in thdrworkconesponi: 
treatment. 

This clause opened the way to long and difficult negotiations, j 
finally, in 1901, the Bundesrat declared the differential clauses win 
gard to the suspension of penrion and the exdusion from right of pens 
contained in the law of July 5th., 1900 inapplicable to Italians. 

In 1909, apieliminary proposal was put forward for the general leoij 
ization of workmen’s insurance, and the Italian Government entered i 
new negotiations with the Imperial Government, to obtain for the Ital 
workmen resident in Germany a larger legal share m the rights and h 
fits of sodal insurance. And in 1910 a conference was held in Berlii 
examine all the problems in connection with workmen's insurance as 
as the two countries were concerned and, although a precise agieen 
was not come to on every point, a preliminary draught of a conveat 
was prepared, which, after the approval of the new Imperial Labcnt 
Insurance Code on July 19th.. 1911, became the starting point for nego: 
tions entered into later at the Conference of Rome {May- June, 151 
at which the final text of the Convention was drafted, which was siji 
at Berlin on July 31st., igiz, and ratified by both patties onMarchssl 
1913, and the provisions of which came into force on April ist., 1913. 


§ 4. Provisions of the italian-german convention. 

The Italian-German Convention in regard to workmen's insurance, « 
rists of 25 articles, divided under the following heads; I. Accident Insuw 
II. Disablement, Old Age and Survivors’ Iimmance;III. General Prorw 
IV, Final Provisions. It does not deal explicitly with ^kness msmi® 
which therefore the legal regime established for foreigners by ^ 
the two States remains in force in each. It will be well to efflome 
gim p before we give the provisions of the new Italian-German con 
so that we may understand in its entirety the situation of the Italian 
in Germany and of the Germans in Italy. 
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1. Iitsufance. — The provisions we cliali 
tie §§ 2i4^and 2 x 6 - ol the R R 0. apply to the 

receive pay for toee weeks in case of unemployment is lost 
, ployed Integer resid^ outside the Empire. The assistancfgrllSdl^ 

, sick IS, in the case of those entitled to it who after ti.e 
enjoyment have been satisfied, voluntarily leave’thecoStry So“£ 
eeent of the managment of the tickness society, suspended^ SSe 
rtod they r^ abri^ This clause may be suspended by the Bi^S 
1 only in the case of <^in districts on the confines of Germany 
It IS §§ 216 and 218 tto are concerned with differential treatment 
them It IS Imd down that the right to assistance in sickness and in the 
nfinements of women is lost by foreigners expehed from the tenitoiv of 
; Emphe. by ^tence of the Courts, for the period of such expnlXn 
from the temtory of a confederated State until such time as they W un 
ar residence in another confederated State. However, in these cases the 
dstance granted to relations continues unreduced, provided they remain 
ident in the Empire. ^ 

The Italian law_, no 520 of July 17th., 1910 on theNational Maternity 
:iety, grants foreign female workers, in cases of childbirth and miscat- 
ge the same assistance as Italians, except in the case of miscarriage occuir- 
; abroad, on account of the difficulty of proof. In accordance with 
icle 537 of the Commercial Code, the allowances and treatment of the 
k on board ship are a charge against the ship itself. There are no other 
fs in Italy on workmen’s sickness insurance. 

2. dcciiwf Insurance . — The German law on accident insurance contains 

msions similar to those above given relating to sickness insurance, as 
^ concerns German citizens. As regards the differential clauses, the 
lian-German Convention of July3ist., 1912, in its first article, declare (i) 
it as regards the benefits insured by the German insurance laws against 
idents in industry and at sea and by the Italian accident insurance 
f, each of the contracting parties grants the other’s citizens and their 
vivors the same treatment as their own enjoy, and declares that, in the 
e of agricultural workmen’s insurance in lialy, this only applies when 
! workmen have to be insured against accidents m accordance with 
! law of January 31st, 1904 in force. The clause therefore applies 
y to workmen engaged in industry and sailors and to those agricrdtural 
ourers for whom insurance is compulsory under the Italian law, or more 
cisdy those engaged in drainage works, in repairing damage caused by 
dslips and the systematisation of mountain basins, m cutting or thin- 
8 woods, or working with agricultural machinery or cannons employed 
past hail. ,, 

1 These provisions suspend in the case of Italians, the effect of the 
erential clauses §§ 596, 615, 1,908 and i,ii6 of the R. V. 0 . by virtue of 


:(■) This declaration was not tequired for Uw case of Germans working in Itaiy, because 
Italian law, no 5:, of January 31st., 1904 (final text), like its predecessor, no, 8o, of March 
h contains no diflercntial clauses for the case ot teigncrs. 
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which the following would have no right to allowance in case of acdagu 
1. heirs of Italians, who, at the time of the accident, had not theit hay 
nal residence in the Empire ; 2. It alian s voluntarily resident abroad ■ 
loi^ as they remain abroad ; 3. those that remain outside the tenifei 
of the Empire, because expelled by order of the courts, whether ejpdi, 
from the Empire or from one of the federated .States, 

However, the German Government, while afBrming the principle 
equal treatment, decided not to renounce, in favour of the Italians, the rig 
the R. V. 0 . confers on the insurance institutes, to satisfy the claims of| 
eigners finally returning to thdr country, by means of a single payment 
three annuities, if they agree, or an amount corresponding with t ecapitj 
ized income, if they refuse. The equal treatment allowed by art 
may, by means of a compromise clause in art. 22. of the Convention,’ 
further extended to those agricultural labourers to whom it is not j 
granted, as soon as Italy has a system of insurance that the parties recogui 
as equivalent to the German system of insurance against agriciiltn 
accidents. 

3. Disablement, Old Age and Survivors' Insurance. — In this case il 
the R. V. 0 . contains differential clauses applicable to foreigners in £ 
§§ 1, 268, 1,313, 1,316 and 1,317. 

The survivors of a foreigner, who, at date of his death have nottli 
habitual residence in the Empire, have a right to half the ordinary bei 
fits, except the additional allowance from the Empire, 

The allowance is suspended for the period during which the foreigi 
remains outside the limits of the Empire on account of his expulsion I 
order of the courts, whether expelled from the Empire or from a confedi 
ated State. The Bundesrat may suspend this clause in the case 
adjacent States and of citizens of those States the laws of which gia 
Germans and their heirs equivalent advantages. 

Finally, fore^ers resident habitually and voluntarily abroad (or»l 
have left the Empire in accordance with an order of the German autloi 
ties), may be compensated once for all by the payment of an amount eqn 
to three times the amount of the annual allowance, and equal to one a 
a half times the amount in the case of orphans, without the Bunfa 


having power to modify the provision. 

The character of these provisions is such that perhaps extrerndym 
could have been obtained, on such a basis, by means of a convenhonj^ 

Italian negotiatorsattheConvention therefore aimedatfacilitatingmiew 

of their compatriots to their country, at anytime and however long 
had been registered with the German societies, ensuring the V 
payments made by them to the German insiKance institutes, e 
tion was that the German Insurance Institutes y 

Italian Institutes the contributions paid in Germany by me i 
outers. And the German delegates agreed, on the “nditou, t ^ 

that the Italians should be rostered or registerthemsdv^ whea ^ 
... . , . wa.ti... xT-jj 1 csAn#>f:v or any 


transfer of the funds in the Italian National Thrift Soci^ or 


competent Italian Institute, since, as in Italy insurance is op 


)tionaii ^ 
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that the Italian workmen should make a Twati™ * 
as theGennan has to do m Italy so as to^vent^E ** 
J^ntoiatkally to the benefit of all tte iSianfr^f 

Finally, for the Italians working in Germanv rtioi ^ 

^ service in Italy is e^ted equivalent to the miiitty serS^^ 
.Germany, as ^rds the maintenance of their rights to thebS^ 

German disablement and survivors’ {Anwartscham insurance 

The Convention allows the German citizens to rerister in the Na«o„,i 
.yjt Sodety ontte same conditions and with the same results astheS 
as. m the hst of reserved premiums, and with right of the German eW 
« and f h^s to *e restitution of the amouL ^id :htT 
aly, or dies before he has nght to the pension. These large 
(ssions to foreigners were first made possible by the law No t ofii n» 

Illy 6 th., 1912. ■ ' /' 

German saUoK on ItaHan ships have been granted the same allowances 
s the soaeties for the insurance of sailors on merchant ships against 
isablement grant Italians. 

Since, however, the differential clauses in the German law in respect 
) disablement, old age and survivors’ insurance remain in force for the 
lalians who do not request to pass over to the national societies art 10 
( the Convention, with the object of establishing a perfect legal equaUty 
etaeen the two countries, formulates differential clauses applicable to the 
ermans registered with the Italian societies. The allowance due to them 
1 suspended for the' whole of their voluntary and habitual residence out- 
de of the limits of the Kingdom of Italy and all claims may be satisfied 
nee for all by payment of three times the amount of the annuity. In the 
ise of a German expelled from Italian territory, the annuity is suspended 
)r the period of the expulsion. In other cases of removal from the Kingdom 
pedfied in the convention, the special society may compensate the German 
Dce for all by payment of an amount equal to three times the annuity. 

4. Compromise Clauses. — The above are the essential provisions of 
ie Convention, to which may be added some clauses by way of compro- 
lise anticipating further improvements in it. Thus we have already re- 
wed to the article 22, which provides for a further equalisation of insurance 
fainst agricultural accidents, when Italy adopts a system of insurance 
cognised as equivalent to the German system. More generally, art. 23 
nvides for a further equalising of the rights of the resp^ve citizens in 
lation to disablement, old age and survivors’ insurance, as soon as a 
stem of such insurance recognised as equivalent to that of Germany is 
lopted in Italy. 

Finally, provision is made for a further exchange of views to de- 
fine how the workmen’s insurance societies of the countries are to 
ike payment to those resident in other countries. 


§ 5. How THE CONVENTION WORKS. 

From this short account of the fundamental legal principles of the 
'venhon, we see that two branches of workmen’s insurance are affected 
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by it, dearly distii^uished from each other, both as to the risk W,. 
against and the institutes entrusted with the work, nameiy accy 
insurance, and disablement, old age and survivors' insurance. ^ 

For both branches the Convention has laid down general rules in qjj 
that thecompetent authoritiesin each country ^y facilitate in that cotmt, 
the working of the convention for the authorities of the other country j, 
that the exemptions from taxation, the rights and other facilities grant, 
to their own citizens by each of the two States may be enjoyed also with 
its territory by the citizens of the other State. 

The Italim Government, moreover, undertakes to forward to the Ge 
man Government a list of names of doctors and of hospitals specially inj 
cated for the treatment and examinations to be conducted in Italy J 
the purposes of German workmen’s insurance, and to arrange that tl 
costs of treatment and examination may be kept low. 

A special procedure has been instituted for the work of the Gernr 
■ accident insurance offices in connection with Itahans working in Germ® 
and for the disablement, old s^e and survivors’ insurance in the case i 
those only who have not asked for the transfer of their contributioas i 
the Italian insurance institutes. The conclusions of the accident enquiiii 
regarding Italians in Germany will be immediately communicated I 
the Italian consul of the place, who mu t consult aU the documents relatii 
to the matter, as also those rdating to disablement and survivors' allowa 
ces ; and, if it is necessary to make enquiries in Italy, the German Inswaiii 
Institutes may apply to the consulates, which will conduct themwitlioi 
other expense than tiat for medical examinations. Notifications to be mat 
to Italians in Italy with regard to the expiration of terms must be mat 
through the Consulates which may also be charged to forward other na 
ices not referring to the above matter. The Italian Government imde 
takes to organize a simila r service if the German Government wDl grant 
the help of its consuls. 

The Italian Government early made provision for the carrying ot 
of the Convention. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce together wit 
the Minister of Fore^ Affairs, appointed a special comi^on, which mi 
in Rome, in December, 1912, for the purpose of suggesting means for cai 
rying out the Convention. As a result of the proposals made by the 
mission, by circular despatch of March i8th, 1913, the Foreign MairsCie 
notified the Italian Consuls in Germany that, for the control of the sxs 
insurance service, in application of the Convention, three special sechom 
offices have been formed at the Royal Consulates of Berlin, 

Munich, to deal with everything relating to tjje service itself, atier m 
with the German authorities and the insurance consortiums 
consulates in the different sectional offices. The sectional distn 
formed by the union of several consular districts as follows : ' 

isf . section: Berlin, Hamburg, Breslau, Dantzig, Dresden, Kr . 
berg, Leipzig, Stettia 
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Cologne, Dortmund, Fmnldort, Dusseldorf, Mannheim, 
3,i. secfim: Munich, Stuttgart, Nurembem 

^ In Bolin fSdlM«c^ “«• 1“ bn, 

lyM G»»b. I, Mta 

The Post and Telegraph Department, in clause no 20S n„Ki; • 
eBuUetin no. 12. of April 2rst 1913, notified the post office to 

rrens .^ht, according to the convention, regster themselves wiSTe 

itonal Insurance Soaety and mstmeted them to accept their appli atil 
d contnbutions on the same conditions as those of Italian dtkens 

^ of Marine, just before the Convention came into 
rce, instructed the port captams and societies for insurance of sailors on 
srchant vessels against disablement to take account of the rights German 
lors under the IMan fiag acquire by virtue of the Convention, 
om the Italian ships rolls must be extracted for entrance m a special 
jister the names of any of German nationality who may be mcluded tathe 
sv, with the usual indications, the voyages made by them smce the com- 
5 into force of the convention, their rank and the premiums paid for them 
the Disablement Insurance Society. 

Germany published the conditions of the contributions from the German 
the Italian Institutes, by Notice in no. 4 (April 15th., 1913) of the "Aml- 
k Nachrichien des Reichsvmichermgsamt ”, indicating to whom the 
plications must be presented, what documents must be furnished, and how 
xdal disablement papers {QuUtungskartm) are to be consigned to the 
ilians desiring the transfer. 

The amounts, to the account of the Italians who have made applica- 
n, are transferred every two years. 


♦ 

* * 

In this way the necessary Italian and German institutions intended to 
'C eSect to the Italian-German Convention have been founded or 
npleted. 

The time elapsed since the Convention came into force is too short to 
3w of our speaking of the results obtained. It may, however, be affirmed 
d, though susceptible of considerable improvements, it is a noble and 
Inable witness of intematiolial collaboration for purpose of social useful- 
s, the more valuable as being the first international document regulating 
lost the eptire subject of workmen’s insurance, and sanctioning generous 
partures from the r^d differential rmilations for foreigners in the two 
mtries. 
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WORK OR THE GERMAN SECTION OR THE EANDESKU 
TURRAT OR THE KINGDOM OR BOHEMIA m Thr B] 
PARTMENT OR tIVESTOCK INSURANCE 

by Hebuutm Kalldrukmer, Vienna. 


As a result of the substitution of the use of money for baita, 
well as the increased price of money, the need for insurance against i 
kinds of risks has increased. 

A hundred years ago there were only a few fire insurance associatioi 
which developed but slowly. The need of insurance was very limited; t 
if there were fires, timber was obtained from the forest, the neighbours si 
plied what else was necessary, and the disaster was soon repaired by tl 
common labour. If cattle were lost by accident, the owner waited a ye 
or two, to substitute the loss by animals of a new generation. Charity, ms 
«al aid, other special characteristics of the " good old time ", theimpossil 
ity of obtaining the money necessary for premiums, all these things hinden 
the constitution and advance of more or less important systems of insaran: 

When later on people found themselves obliged to buy timber and 
pay the masons and carpenters higher wages and they could not any loig 
count on the assistance of their neighbours who, by force of circumstm 
had to devote themselves entirely to their own business, the fire insurm 
societies assumed more considerable importance. Small associatiouswe 
replaced by more important institutions, better adapted, by their orgaui 
ation and their more extended field of action, to meet the requirements 

the situation. , 

When the price of livestock, and still mote of meat and i^, rose, 
livestock improvement be^tne more difficult and the breeding and wp' 
livestock, for economic reasons, frequently formed two separate 
of the industry, also livestock insurance was instituted. Tins iiismance *■ 
at first limited to small districts. As the vaiue of horses is 
and they are frequently exposed to serious disease, with ° ® ^ 
results and as the produce from the eventual sale of their mea a ^ 
is insignificant, first of all horse insurance institutions were founw 
those for the insurance of homed cattle later ; in Germany, » ^ 
and Rrance there were also organizations for goat, pig. ^ 
insutance. 
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The small insurance associations suffered con«d.r„w u 
^ce business being limited to small distrirts th^^ ^ 

feiences in the distribution of the risks and di^ct appreciable 

“ther. If epidemic diseasecarriedoffin^tnt^^alW ? 

he association was threatened with ruin; it was necessarv^m^thl^''“^ 
3 pay high premiums m order to form reserve fSta 
■a prevent the agitabon such special premiums excited 
f Uvestock and to place the associations in a oasitir.,, 
ossible after a regular fashion, it was dedded^nerallv nott^** 

Tii.ETSjhT'J.rSt 

te regularity of >^urance. m ca* of epidemic diseaJs, where the insS 

““r of no us^ It^ 

There were, besides, frequent fcpntes in the associations ; the pre^S, 

to fixed m most cases by verbal agreement, gave rise to 4rd“ 
andmgs, the poorer members were virtually reduced to a state of su£ 
on and the association became a docile instrument of this or that domimlt 
ical party. 

To remedy th^ evils and to give insurance an organisation answering 
, the requirements of the population, the administrative institutions for 
le fflcouiagement of the economic progress of the country began to inter- 
jt themselves m livestock insurance. 

The large insmance establishments thus founded are characterized by 
le fact that they in no way aim at making profits. In contrast to what 
observed m other branches of insurance, livestock insurance is in most 
ises not very lucrative, and the risk is only undertaken by a small number 
I private companies working generally within restricted limits. 

A remarkable circumsUnce deserves mention. There are more horned 
itde than horse insurance societies. This is due, apparently, to a fact 
hich would seem to contradict what has been said above, namely, it ap- 
sars that the owners of horses, being wealthy jiersons, suffer less from 
jssible losses than owners of homed cattle, who are often poor (cattle 
imers), so that there is less demand for horse than for homed cattle 
sarance. 

Provincial livestock insurance in certain of the Provinces is so organ- 
ed that there are various, insurance establishments in the chief town 
id in them the various, more or less autonomous, associations of the 
fierent inhabited centres and communes are united. 

These latter associations fix uniform premiums and partly cover them- 
Jves by reinsuring with the insurance establishment of the chief town 
' the Provinces. Generally, the latter receives 50 % of the premiums and 
pays 50 % of the claims; in Lower Austria, however, only 40 % in 
P case. 


The most ancient and most important insurance estabhshment in Au- 
*a IS, as tlie following table shows, the Lower Austrian Provmcial Homed 
ttle Insurance Establishment at Vienna ; like the similar ^ablishments 
Upper Austria, Moravia and, since 191Z, Caiinthia, this of Lower Austria 
0 insures horses. In the number of homed cattle it insures, the Lower 
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Austrian establishment, as far as the author of the present study 
only yields to the Bavarian insurance institution, the figures for the 
ness of which are also reproduced in the followii^ table. 

According to the last annual report of the Vienna Chamber of Coj, 
merce and Industry, the total buaness done by the insurance institutioj 
was as follows ; 






Of Ojurse, this primitive method of iasuraiiP i, a, 

irements of those concerned; niisunderstaadmv ^fy^s^ered the i 
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iremenis ui muoc cuucemea; misunderstat„i,„„ me re- 

Bit and to settle them often the priacmle^* were fre- 

Jed to. “ght ,s right was ap- 

The insurance institution of the German 

i undertaken to remedy these defects bv Landeskulturrat 

adpal of which which we shall give bdovj ^ ™ftmg of rules, the 
The homed cattle insurance assoeiatinn jo ■ , . 
law on associations. It is under the control confonnity with 

horities and must pay the tax on industries Tu r “d Royal 

,*sW/»rrflf gives it a grant of too crowns . . ®“tion of the 
essary printed matter, free of charge- in adrfit: "dh the 

al of those concerned an officer to s^n^e\s ^ dis- 

stituent meeting and advises the association when ^ 

At the head of the association is a prStkl t^. 

meeting. This office is composed of a presidem^” 
lier, a book-keeper and, finally of a certain nnmh ^ President, a 

m three to six, according to the importance of?h” ‘‘g^ots 

ices of aU these officers Le given Th 

r, refunds the expenses of the bumr Se 
■usted with the examination and valuation of the r *?*** agents are 
ording as livestock improvement 

he year m order that the greatest possible accuracy may be atoe? 
To preveiit mistakes, the cattle insured are earmarLd or braX on 
t horns. As a pairicular ammal nught have relatively a very high 
which m ca^ of loss would be too high for the assodatiouTo pay 
St the eventual produce from the sale of its meat and hide would be 
iuficant, to avoid excessive losses due to such a case, a maximum rate of 
^nsation has been fixed per head of cattle and the animal is insured at 
rate. The maximum rate is not fixed in the ordinary table of premiums; 
issociation fix« it as it judges fit. The insurance institution of the Ger- 
s^bon of the LandeskuUurrul, recommends that the ma.\immn be 
at boo crowns. The association must also determine at what age young 
e mi^ be presented for insurance. 

The insurance institution recommends that the minimum age be fixed 
etween 3 and I2 months, according to the conditions in which the 
e are kept. The insurance institution bases this recommendation on 
pnnaple that in districts of livestock improvement insurance becomes 
^ soon as the ammal attains the age of three months. Very 
^ insurance associations will insure homed cattle from the 
0 thra months, whilst, ?n \iew of the high prices now paid for 
■ ^ a * three months young cattle have already considerable 

among them, although less frequent than among cows, 
fe ^ neither be considered as calves 

... grown cattle, the produce from the sale of the meat and hide 
;reer case insignificant. 
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In the case of livestock insured for the fiwt wsutaucj ob 

into force one or two weeks after valuation. (The Uvestock iasnjj, 
institution of Lower Austria stipulated for a delay of 15 ^ys, as a kind 
quarantine). If the animal sickens within this period, the uisuiaii«|,| 
dates from the day the veterinary surgeon declares it cured. 

The association fixes the premium rate in accordance with thee.xp 
fence of recent years. The premium must be cali^ted at a : ' ' 
permitting of the premiums of the year covenng the annual 

claims paid in the last five 5?ears. «/ £ At. 1 

As long as the reserve fund is less than 3 /o of the value of all the 
sured livestock, the premium may not be less than i % of the estinu 
value For cattle insured for the first time, % % o* the estimated vain 
paid as registration fee ; the amounts collected under this head are ph 

to the reserve fund, ua 1 au At, 

In case of loss (death or compulsory slaughter), the three confiden 

mtents prepare a report on the circumstances to which the loss is due, t 
tte necessary steps to identify the animal insured, and make proviso: 
seU the meat and hide as profitably as possible. The produce of this 1 
after deduction of the expenses for slaughtermg, transport, cutting upt 
is received by the association. If it exceeds the amount of the dak 
be paid, it is paid over to the owner; of course in that case he has 

*^The*^^dential office is assembled as a matter of urgency to deddi 
the claim to be paid, in accordance wi* the formation obtimed. 
In most cases the compensation paid is fixed at 80% of the average 
head according to the last valuation. The insurance institution 
mends the associations to arrange a scale of com^nsation to coiresp 
with the produce of the sale of meat and ludra, Th^, thecom^M 
should not exceed 70% of the estimated value if the net produce of tte 
is less than 20 % of that value, 80% if the produce ,1 l‘ 

60 %) and 90 % when the produce is more than {60 /„) of the v 
This s^ie oi percentages of compensaton 
duce of the sale Ls certainly very much to be recommended. As tte 0 
sufierine the loss has no share in the produce of this sale which M 
S to the^iation, the latter is a^ of a consider krd 
wl^ wiU be the greater when the suStfers see the amount of c 
tion they receive increasing in proportion to the 
that they have every interest m as much M advaXw 
this sale. The association, while it ® ^tion, » 

the majority of cases, only have to pay 80 /o ),y the 

in casei wL 90 % is Pf d, it wiU be la^^ it f 

creased produce of the sale of meat and hides, as weu as 
less than 70 % (i). 

( 1 ) Most ot the provincial insurance institutions, on the wl»i‘ 

of the meat and hide to the own« and grant eom^tiou the amous 

ooBed in pr<5»rtion to the increased produce of the sak. 
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tbs BWffltnoe recmuaeads the aMocktions a lower 

*«ih8f'«mipm3atoait.(^n /„> m e^sn ^ ^ through fire oi 

^tymjaintiB due to feeding- on standing clover 

Cempensatfea is. not paid for animals lost through epidemic cattie dis- 
g. For reasons ^en a the introduction to the present article, the 
jjtookinsurance notations, not being rdnsurcd, could notundertake the 
atrisk ef epidemic cattle disease. Certainly in this way the whole 
oh its msnranceisvery appreciably diminished: for what indeed if 
, ose of an insurance system which ceases just at the monent when the 
Btock farmers are suffering the most serious losses ? (i). The compens- 
(ja- granted by - the State, in case of epidemic disease being relatively 
ignifcant, and only paid after a long interval, cannot in any way 
jB. op for the nompaymant of claims in this ease by the insurance 


titotions. 

The veterinary surgeons are not called in for the verification of losses. 
i axpresriy draw attention to this, as it marks a difference between these 
} other insurance businesses: The losses are verified, as in the case of the 
ml insurance institution, by the presidential bureau of the association. The 
terinaty surgeon has otdy eveutually to certify on the report whether 
was or was not called in to treat the animal. 


If there is a credit balance at the end of the year (the premiums 
iected and the produce of sales exceeding the total amount of claims 
id), it is placed; to the reserve fund. 

If, on the contrary, the amount of claims paid exceeds the revenue, 
s balance is paid' out of the reserve fund. If the latter is insufficient, 
• members are called upon to pay supplementary premiums to cover the 
5dt, within the fortni^t. 

An association that wishes to adhere to the premium clearing house 
1 st pay over to it one fifth of its collected premiums. The premium itself 
fixed by common agreement from year to year in accordance with the 
alts of the last five years. 

All associations adhaing to the premium clearmg house use the 
naming four fifths of the ordinary annual premiums and, if necessary, 
8 reserve fund, for pa 5 rment of claims. If th»e are. howeva, further 
yments to be made, the clearing house must provide; the association 
debited with the amount paid by the clearing house ; eventual surplus 
lovmts are, on the contrary, placed to the credit of the respective 
iociations. 

At the end of; each five years, the results obtained are utilised to calcul- 
s the premium to be paid in the next five. If the payments made by 
6 deariug house exceed those made to it by the association, the latta 
Bt- pay a supplementary timount, in addition to the increased prem- 
B- This must be calculated in such a manner as to allow of the 
We debt ^eing paid off in five years. 


[ Win the course of the year igio-u, the Iflwer Auslriau Provindal Insurance lualitutiou 
P«atedit9 poUcy Maere for 825 head of cattle lost tluoogh cphtenic disease. 


5 
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If there is a surplus in favour of the association, the premium to i 
paid by it is reduced, so that the reduced receipts of the foUouiug 
years may balance the excess payment for the five preceding ymits 

If a livestock insurance association suffers an extraordinary uumi, 
of los^ through no fault of its own and if it ^asks 1.5 % of the amou 
assured as premium, it may obtain a subvention of not more than 20 
of the entire premium. Half this subvention mu^ be set apart fort 
formation of a new reserve fund, the other half is utilised to reduce t 
premiums. 

Let us now compare the organization of these msnrance assodatiousa 
that of the local associations, in coimection with the provincial insuratcei 
stitutions. 

The association can adapt itsdf very wdl to all local requirements 
long as its sphere of action is limited; the provincial insurance sodd 
on the other hand, having to make provision for insurance in the muchlat; 
district of a whole province, must of necessity overlook local peculiaritii 
On the other hand, the local association must put itself into direct husim 
relations with the insurance institution of the chief town and the other 1 « 
associations of the province, protect itself, by means of reinsurance, fe 
the risk of its financial situation being shakra by excessive losses and ma 
itself strong enough to vmdertake risks of epidemic cattle disease, and iost 
ntii>tiais of high value to the full extent of that value. 

The economic importance of an insurance association, which is noti 
position to undertake such risks is, comparatively, far inferior to that of isi 
ciations in similar circumstances which are in a position to do so. The pro 
ium clearing house only facilitates the financial business of the assoc 
tion but does not raise its economic value, so that it is scarcely possible 
say beforehand whether it will be able to contribute efiectuallytotheu 
nomic progress of the country. If the insurance institution of the Gem 
section which now only acts as adviser, also exercised an action to emt 
the work of the associations, it would certainly serve to encourage 4 
regular and continual progress. In our days it is to be feared that a chan 
of the persons at the head of the associations will in its turn bring aW 
change of ideas, that political inUigue and party spirit wifi find te wi 
into the associations and militate against the permanence of their dc-caoi 
It must also be considered as a defect in the prennum cleanng to 
system that the clearing house, unlike the provincial insurance mstitutioi 
does not insist on the immediate contribution of supplementary 
to cover payments under the head of extraordinary losses m special? « 
favourable years and arranges for payment of the debt m a senes 0 , 
instead of settliug it while the owners are still suffering from the te 
In any case, the work of the insurance mstitutou (VcM 
steUe)ot the German section of theLandeskulturrat is extremdy mt 
Initsoiganisationof livestock insurance, it >sp"ganent.i|/re^^ 
and its work will certainly not fail to have its effect 01 
insarance institutions. Perhaps the LafidiikiMunal suc« 
future in still further improving the organization of the insuran 
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s which ate working satisfactorily in accordance with the ordinary 
5 which have very drawn up as far as other provisions are 
^ed, and estabhshing uniformity among them, by means of an efiect- 
rjinstuance system, so that they may be in a position to offer the farm- 
all the real advantages enumerated by Prof. Dr. Joseph Kovacs, on 
ober 25th > ^9^^’ second Congress of Hungarian Co-operative 

ieijes, that is to say; 

(i) Livestock insurance secures the welfare of the farmers and the pre- 
lation of capital invested in agriculture. 

(a) It afiords a safe guarantee of the preservation and increase of the 
itaJ represented by the value of the livestock, encourages livestock 
irovement and contributes to the improvement of the general situation. 

( 3 ) It secures the small farmer from debt and usury and conse- 
atly averts the danger of his material ruin. 

(i() It ensures a permanent revenue, since in case of loss the farm 
[k suffers no interruption, thanks to the receipt of the amount insured. 

( 5 ) It hinders the spread of contagious disease by obliging the 
met to pay constant attention to his livestock. 
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ANP foe, X«E INSU^CE OF BEE! 

m SWIXZEREAND, 

4ji ?«. I^D^BEBGaiit, Mfirngtr of tiK Soul Bn)i4 
Insuranu Defwinunt of the Assacsalion of /he Srieuds of Bee$ tn StoUurlanl 


Fool; brood is a disease produced by badili in the form of spores. T 
hives in which it makes its appearance are sooner or later completely i 
stroyed. The disease is cont^ous and very easily spread from one li 
to another. The infection is often spread by neighbouring swarms invai 
and robbing the hives enfeebled or destroyed by the disease. With the ba 
they take they carry the germs of foul brood to thedr own hives, which j 
thtis infected with the same disease. Thus each diseased hive is a hi 
bed of infection and a serious darker for all the neighbouring hives withi 
a radius of even more than two kilometres. It is therefore of ti 
highest importance for beekeepers that the infected hives should be atom 
dwtroyed or disinfected. It has often happened that an epidemic of lot 
brood has completely put an end to beekeeping in entire regions. 

The Swiss beekeepers, who saw with increasing anxiety the ertensii) 
of so serious a disease, have been seeking a means for arrestit^ its advn 
The Association of the Friends of Bees { F erein schwrizerischer Bienenfratiii] 
above all, hasbusied itself in the matter. To this association all the oigania 
beekeepers of German Switzerland belong. It consists of ii6 sections wi6 
more ttan 9.000 members, possessing, in round numbers, 120,000 hivs 
In igo6 the presidentii board of the association decided to mmbil 
the extension of foul brood by founding an insurance office and makii? W 
brood insurance compulsory for all members. The proposed rules were sub- 
mitted to the examination of the sections. They were approved in 1907 
meeting of delegates, and thus this office began working on J anuary is*- .‘n 
The intention was to attain two objects at once. Ontheonehand,itH 
desired to render it possible to detect exiting centres of infrfou 
destroy them; on the other, to provide for the realisation of what is 
the object of insurance, the compensation of the owners for a part of 
caused by infection. ■ ■ -.iJ 

The foul brood insurance department, founded by the assoaati® ^ 
timately associated with the organization of this insurance. 
independent officers and its own management. At its head there isafl | 
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. «#!«««■ ■«** fo* tile supervisbn, and, with the hdp Of at 

ional council, for the financial business. He also instructs at offidris 
jfjs to examine mto the ineasures aey adopt, the claims made by the 
memberSi and the various expenses incurred. 

'fliere are 22 cantonal inspectors dependent on the manager. They veri- 
(le cases of irtfeetion produced in the territory of their req;)ective cautons, 
jfor remedi®, eddmate the loss incurred and address a report to the 
(s^er on each case tirey discover the existence of. 

Besid® these inspertors there are heads of sections, ddegates of the 
leration. rrfihse duty it is to investigate the sanitary conditions of tte 
es in the territory of their sections and to assist in cxtingnishing casts 
■onl hrood wherever they break out. 

The ml® for insurance, formulated in 1907, are as follows : 


tes of the Foul Brood Insurtnce Department of the Federaiion of Friends of 
Bees in Smtwhmd. 

Si, — The Insurance shall extend to all infectious diseases of bees 
own under the name of foul brood. Insurance shall be compulsory tor all 
anbasof societies aflUiated to the above association. However , those en- 
ling the asUodation after April ist., shall not be admitted as members 
the insurance department till the following year. 

§ 2. — An insurance manner shall be dected by the Association of 
lends of Bees in Switzerland, as r®ponsible manager for the whole insnr- 
rt busittess. He shall be a niember of the Central Board. 

g 2. The cantonal inspectors shall be dependeiit on the msuraacs 

laager. Eadi cantoii shall appoint one together with his deputy. The 
ttotts of zuheh, Bene and the (Prisons shall appoint two each. 

R 4. The mans^e shall instruct the cantonal inspectors. 

S 3. — isectioH shall appoint a del^ate and his ^bstitute. These 
(Cets shall tthdertake missions entrusted to them by the 
p«Sor, and for the purpose they shall associate with themselves the 
sons of the locaUty whose crwperation rs nece®a^ for 

§6.-Reports of casesof infection shdlhemdetothe^ronm^ 

the <»ntond inspectors and through them fotwarded to the manager, 

: afliliated Sodeti® and the competent ddegate. disinfection 

§ 7. - The cantonal inspector sh^ provide the means d 

I personally undertake the iustmction of the 0 means for 

to the sytnptoiBs of foul btood on the spot and in a . . ^ 

■ inspeJTdisiniection or.desttuction of the to®, the attention to be 

■nWdOBthe ifbrk and the compensation '^,r?l,fl,,i.tedsodetiea 
58.— fte esafitottal inspector in agreement wit „OTermnent thd 
take the necessary steps to obtain from ^ 
orizattea aeossaty tot *“*?***'“?, ’’f®'’*^frt^fsiiatedsociety the 
S 9, - With the ^tance of the ddegate d " “r^eaeb 

id tepeetot *all prepare a report on the co 
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case, that is to say, on the verification of the disease, the measures tak 
and the results obtained. 

§ 10. — The President of the Central Federation shall issue sue; 
rules to be followed in regard to the duties of aU the insurance oi^ani 
tions. 

§ n. — The necessary funds diall be obtained by means of thepayn 
of a premium of 5 centimes per hive, and by eventual contributions of' 
cantons. The del^ates’ meetii^ may modify the pr^um rate. 

§ 12 . — The hives shall be examined and the premiums collected on Ai 

by the affiliated societies. The amount of premiums shall be transmit 
directly to the Central Society. 

§ 13. — The Central Sdety diall bear the charge of : 

The expenditure for the instruction of officers ; 

The supply of disinfectants ; 

The travelling expenses of officers and their allowances per diem 

Compensation for bees and hives destroyed. 

§ 14. — Tlie owner of the bees destroyed must himself support 
the loss. 

§ 15. — In case of intentional concealment of the disease, of setii 
negligence , of too great delay in reporting the disease, of false declarat 
or no declaration at all being made, the compensation may be reduced. 

§ 16. — A remedy must not be attempted unless complete success i 
be looked for. 

§ ly. — Persons not members of the assdation may receive fromi 
maximum compensation of 50 % of the estimated value. 

§ 18. — Conpensation shall be paid directly by the Central Soii 
on order given by the manager. 

§ 19. — The Central Board of the Presidential Bureau shall decide 
the last resort on complaints made against the action and the valuahi 
of the ddegates. 

§ 20. — The cashier of the Central Society of the Association of Fnei 
of Bees in Switzerland shall keep special accounts for foul brood msuran 

The above rules were passed at the meeting of the delegate 
St. Gall, on September 23rd., 1907. 

W. C. Freyenmuth 
Secretary. 


U. Kramer 
Presided. 


Regulations were drafted for the cM^ing out of the above rales, » 
we reproduce below some of their provisions. , 

Art. 4. — For purposes of instruction and for tte 
foul brood insurance, the cantonal inspectors shall assemb e 
General Conjerence under the presidency of the manager. • _ 

Art. 5. - The premiums shall be coUected throi^h the secho^ ^ 
sockty Shan keep a roister in dupli^te (A and B), audf 

of aU the members, the number of hives at the end of tn 



*“■ “ 

The insurance pretMums must also be forwMdedtartt n* , 

^yist. The sections themselves shall be liable 
lectefl- 

If a b^fepm is member of two s«tions of the same canton he shall 
^ed in both, but oriy pay m that on theterritoiy of wh4 fa£ 
e The other soaety shall note in its reoii!t<.r „ ■ » “tnisms 
ie member. " Pays to the Society . " 

Art. II. - When a hive is infe^ or suspected of being so, the owner 
St at once le^rt the same to the presidential bureau of the section rf 
,ch he IS m^ba or on the temtory of which his hive is. As soon as this 
ort is made, the delegate of the society or an inspector shall come to 
te a provtstonal examinahon. A piece of the honeycomb infected shall 
n be sent to tne Bacteriological Laboratory of the Experimental Agri- 
:tiral Institute of Liebfeld, near Berne, to be diagnosed. ^ 

Art. 12. — In order to ensure more accurate control, each hive must 
■.applied with a number before the examination and valuation. If there 
ot already a number dearly affixed, an ineffaceable number must 
narked on every hive. 


Art. 13. — TA« valuation of the hives must be made by the cantonal in- 
dor before their destruction is proceeded with. 

The valuation shall be based, without account bemg taken of the dis- 
I, on the density of the swarm at the moment and on the number and 
I'ty of the fertilised combs. 

Ihe vduation of the bees shall be based, on the price of an original 
Tm of similar weight. This weight shall be estimated approximately. 

In April, i 1 ^. of bees with their queen shall be calculated at 8 fr ; 
lay at 7 fr ; in June at 6 fr; and later at 5 fr. 

For the combs compensation shall be granted at the rate of from 5 to 
:entimes per square dedmetre, according to the quality. 

The amount of loss calculated in the case of a swarm and its combs 


not exceed 40 fr. 

Claims shall only be paid for swarms and combs destroyed. In the 
nation of losses, only 50 % of the value shall be paid for swarms that 
e been united with others, as in art. 14. 

Similarly only 50 % of the value of combs to be mixed with others 
11 be considered. 


Ao compensation shall be paid for the supply of honey and pollen, for 
hives, implements etc. 

Ndther shall any compensation be paid for swarms destroyed by foul 
before valuation. 

Art. 18. — Hives in which foul brood has dedared itself must not have 
number of their bees increased by purchase or addition from other hives. 
Artifidd increase of the swarms of an apiary infected with foul brood 
purchase of bees by the owner shall only be permitted after an inter- 
o* f year, and if, on a later visit of the cantonal inspector or the dde- 
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grte lie apiMy Jiasijten il<«iar<rfife f*fc>»»o jmrther ktt, 

the disease. i , , 

Beekeepers whose apury has been destroyed tool brood may , 
*eet0«k: it withm the year, ^ven when it ioB been disafected. 

Any one not conforming to the above mlM shall lose all claim to m 

.peasation in case of the raappeatance ^ the disease. 

Ibe owner oi an etpiaiy ^^dh has been mfected with foul btoai 
not already a -member •■of the society, cannot he received into a seoi 
first of all, a minute inspection has shown that the apiary shows 
farther trace of the disease. 

Art. 19. — Anyone buy^ bees, hives lhat have been already i 
.«cOK^, ffliust Obtain a c«tihcate sboning tiiat they .ate free from ini 
tion. If lie neglects to take this precaation, he AsiH lose all daim to « 

penaation in the went foul brood deoiarii^ itsdf in .his apiary. The u 
iidediatt hold in the case of anyone whoiapoits beM ot buys themthmi 
a dealer, without sobjertingtheinto strirt eian^tiim in regard to poss 
infeedsn, or without obtaining a certifionte in Switzerland to the eJ 
diat Ihey are healthy and free from any infection. 

Art. ao. — ClMtds shall only be granted in the case of sections which h 
paid the amount of insurance premiums and are wotkiiig regnlariy inc 
hsmity wtth the rules and regulations laid down for msntance against f 
brood. 

In the same way, ao one shaH bai'e a dam to compensation for I 
thsou^ foul brood, except those beekeepers who conform to ftenila 
force and follow in every detail the instructionaof thecompetent anthoiit 
The ptnviaioiisin the rules and regaistions have been applied with ev 
care aad fold brood insurance has woAed from the first yearnptoiish 
a way that fatty answers its object without presenting any sort of difW 
It was no easy thing to establidi registers jar insurance containing 
Of all beekeepeas insured and the numbet of their hives. The » 
was however, oanied out in a ttiort time under the directhm of 
sections, and was completed in dnplioate with no onussbiis. Everyy 
the roisters are broi^t up to date and account is taken of disuges it: 
body of members and fa the number of swarms. These serve astheh 

for the eohection of premsums. , . , a 

The work of insurance has been considetahly faahtated by the® 

tion come to on December yi., 1909 " ‘®1 

foul brood among the infectious diseases of livestock contemplat _ 
federal fair. The Decree by which this is saactioBed, estabiisiie 

following principal provisions: ^ 

1. Compulsory declaration by the twmer when foul brood n 

appearance in his apiary ; 

2. R)^t of inspeotioB of infected apiazien; 

3. Ptwitionsfwdiifafeetioii; {JaiMuttU 

4. Pn^itoitionof anythfagttat may serve to 

tim tio 8(11, tisUisfer or leswe pdritiy exposed, swat ■ 
MKted matmhd; 
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ThBM legisktbre prowaons changed the basis of fo,d i j 

aSwae **o before siaq,le fonl brr^T^ura.^^ 
„pl03re« have become Govermnent servants with the auZ^tfS 
ohce othcers. r 

When fest esfobHshed, the object of the imurance office was twofold • 
^ of <*11 to ““bat the mfection of bees, and then to compensateti 
eepers who suffered losses. &noe the State has undertafoTfo work 
,r the first of th^ en^, ody the second remains for the insurance depart- 
lenttoreate. Accordit^ly, atthewm,o„o/&r«tei in 1910, the provLon 

, paragraph i7,relatmgtocompensationto.be given to those not inwed, was 

ippressed. Arf, smoe, of course, the State subventions have ceased with 


ry ptemiUHismar be called for in cantons where the amount of the 
aid comes to more than four times that of the provisional premiums. ^ 
lay be seen from the followii^ table, the progress made by this institute 
I its first five years has been constant from various points of view. The 
umber of insured members has increased from 6,831 to 8,740 ; that of the 
ffarms from 86,526 to 1 15,206. The cases of foul brood have decreased from 
4 % to 0-8 % and that of the claims paid from 5,346.50 fas. to 2,768.45 
s. Altogether 574 infacted apiaries were dealt with and more than 20,000 
s. paid in dafans. 


Foul Brood Insurance Undertaken by the Association of the Friends 
of Bees in Switzerland from tpoS to 1912, 

Ctert ^ Foul Brood 


Yetfs 

Uembert 


I 09 VC<I NOtlttONd 


% 

owns nuc. 

1908 

6331 

86,526 

93 

38 

131 

1-4 

5 , 346 - 4 o 

1909 

6,952 

8 g,oo 6 

85 

43 

128 

1.2 

5.113.70 

1910 

7,453 

101,666 

59 

28 

87 

0.8 

2,662.50 

1911 

7.532 

105,179 

85 

29 

114 

1. 1 

4,206.65 

1912 

8,740 

115,206 

68 

46 

114 

0.8 

2,768.45 

Total 

— 

— 

390 

184 

574 

T.l 

20,097.70 


In German Swibserland’Foul Brood Insurance is a voluntary iastitu- 
on, founded by beekeepers who have organised themsdves. They ate, 
teefore, independent of the State. The case is different in the French 
pss cantons, where the State directly undertakes these risks. In Ihe de- 
^ of the Federal Council by which foul brood was included among the 
pwtious livestock diseases contemplated in the Federal Law, (he caatonnl 
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governments were authorized to issue regulations for the carrying ontof 
provisions contained in it, for it is for them to apply the law on info^ 
diseases. Now in agreement with the beekeepers' feteations of French Swit 
zerland, compulsory foul brood insurance has been introduced by 
in the cantons of Fribourg. Vaud and Neuchdtd. 'The provisions for « 
State insurance do not differ essentially in the different cantons. 'Thcla* 
Canton Vaud on Insurance, which came into force on J anuary rst,^ inji 
conformity with the Decree of June 28th., 19^0, runs as follows : 

Law ol May 12IA.. 1910 founding an Insurance Society 
against Loss through Foul Brood among Bees. 

The Grand Council of Canton Vaud, 

In consideration of the bill presented by the Council of State ; 

In view of the Decree of December Sri, 1909 of the Federal Cbiac 
including Foul Brood in the number of contagious diseases, forming 
general danger ; 

In consideration of the request of the Society of Beekeepers of Va« 
DacKEES : 

Art. 1. — There shall be founded in the Canton an establishemeat i 
compulsory insurance against loss through foul brood. 

Art. 2. — 'The order for treating, disinfecting and destroying inlecti 
hives shall be given by the Department of the Interior to the foul brood i 
spectors appointed by the Council of State. 

Any bleepers whose hives are infected or suspected of being so mu 
report the same, without delay, to the inspector of livestock. 

Art. 3. — 80 % of the estimated value of the hives destroyed shall t 
paid to the owner as compensation. 

Art 4. — 'The State shall advance the compensation, the valuation 0 
penses, and the cost of treatment, and they shall be paid within the moit 
following the operations mentioned in art. 2 . 

Art. 5. — An annual premium shall be collected from the beekeepa 
to repay the State for its advances. 

Art. 6. — 'fhe preitdums shall be collected on the basis of a census i 
hives made on the first of January. 

Art. 7. — A statement of claims paid shall be published annuahy 

Art. 8. — Any beekeeper convicted of having culpably or negl^ei 
introduced or spread the disease shall lose all claim to coinpensaf» 
without prejudice to the legal action to which he is exposed. 

Art. 9. — "The foul brood inspectors are e&powered to inspect aii p 
arks in a suspected r^on to discover the presence of the disease. 

Art. 10. — Before the present law comes into force, a gese 
tion of apiarks shall be made. , .-..iM 

'The cost of treatment or destruction of hives, recognised 
at thi« inspection, shall be diarged against the owner. 
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Art. II. — The Council of State 1 
execution of the present law. 

Given under the great seal of the State, at Uusanne, May isth., 1910. 


G. Addor 
Setretary. 


J. Chavannes 

President of the Grand Council. 


Itisamtta wo^y of ^.^derationthattheStatefoulbrood^ 

jstitutes of Frenci Switzerland, although subsidised by the Cantona ask 
ittch premums than the Office of the Association of theFriendsrf 
lees. Whilst m the countries where the former system is appUed the am- 
al premiums are 30 centimes and even more per swarm, in those where the 
ovate system is m use the imtial premiums never exceed 5 centimes. The 
revision relating to supplementary premiums has been made so Httle use 
f that they do not amount to even 2 % of the total collected The cause 
f this is prmapally to be sought in the following circumstances : 

I. The number of cases of foul brood is comparatively greater in 
rench than in German Switzerland. 


2. The cost of treating the apianes has to be borne by the insurance 
istitutes in French Smtzerland, whilst the private insurance office does 
ot pay it since, the disease being included among the contagious livestock 
beases contemplated by the Federal Law, the Cantonal Governments have 
) provide for it. 

3. The private insurance office in the German districts is managed more 
mply and at less cost than the State Insurance Institutes in French Switz- 
[land 


Both systems have attained excellent results. Thanks to them both, 
le cases of infection have decreased from year to year, and it may be 
rpected that the amount of the State premiums will be gradually reduced 
) an ordinary rate. 
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JILQERIA. 

WORK OF TKE MUTUAL AGRICULTURAL CRBDIT 
INSTITUTIONS IN 1912. 


0PPICIAI< SOURCE : 

Pa^DBOT DB lA BiPOBUQCi; sob ip bonctionnement »es iNsimmoNS 
BfDTOEL EN Alg^iue. [Rcpori pTfsinted to the Prrtident cf iht 
imiiuHons in Aktria). 

■ae Ifiaister oi Home Affairs has jost presented a report to the Pr^ 
lent ol ffie Republic on the work of the Algerian Mutual Credit Banks 

"Awuding to this report, the numbe of regional banks, 39 on Decm- 

r Jisfc, igli in aU three Algerian Departments, was only 37 at the end ot 

* we must not conclude from this decrease that there has been a re- 
Jde"ent or even an arrest in the development of agncultural 

^To*”obt^a true idea of the more or less prosperous conation of to 
^^til^ must not consider the number of to regional banks, but 

-i. <- b* ~ » 

f. inevitable. There was no general pto, nor ^ 

the foundation of these colonial ^abli^ments. J ^ 
zard, and, in many cases, the rf^imemente 0 

m to determining cause in In parti- 

I^ction of finance in its 1910 «= banks'^were 
lar, it pointed out that eleven of the th^ mm ^ 
mded for the sake of a singje local ba^- rtobfishments althoegh 

ly a single local bank dependent on to 

W have separate boards of exists in name. How- 

Wal absorbing the local bank, which reality of 

r, the law, in accordance with f ’ ^ ^ be based on local banks, 

igs, has decided that tSo think that, in 

i that they should preponderate. So it is 
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thus goifig agsiust logic, some of these regional bank^ with a singly loo^j 
bank dependent on them, must dissolve, by force of circumstances, soona 
or later, and that, owing to a n^ber of reasons easy to understand, tb 
year 1920 will see the end of their woric. 

Seven of the 37 regional banks existing on December 31st., 1912, 
to say, only native members, one native bank, that of Ain Boudf, ceased to 
exist about that date; it had 6 local banks affiliated to it and its reserve ftaj 
at the end of 1911 exceeded 50,000 francs; its disappearance may, therefore, 
be considered extraordinary. But we must not forget that the natives of 
Algeria, without being refractory to the existit^ forms of mutuality, yet 
only adopt them when strongly u^ed. The maintenance of a native bank, 
as well as its foundation itself, depends exclusively on the representatives 0! 
the Government, which sometimes seconds the efforts of one or tw 

Europeans. , 

Without doubt, the prosperity of a credit bank alvvays depends more: 
or less on the capacity and devotion of its manners, but in an Arab countn 
it is entirely subordinate to the action of the managers. 

There is no doubt that, gradually, in time the bond will be loosened 
and that, in the future, the native banks will live a more independent life ; 
but at present it is easy to understand to what special dangers they ue 
exposed, and how, in spite of the vigilance of the managers, a bank, the 
situation of which is to day in every respect excellent, may, without appar- 
ent reason, disappear to morrow ; sometimes the departure of one nai 
suffices, or even his absence for a prolonged period. 

However it be, and in spite of this precariousness, the Ck)vet™eit 
of Algeria persists in encouraging the foundation of native banks, in tie 
persuasion that the Arab population will end by more fully appredating 
the advant^es of mutual agricultural credit and that gradually tk 
Arabs wiU become accustomed to resort to the credit banks instead of left 

ing themselves be taken advantage of by usurers. 

On December 31st., 1912 the amounts paid by the Bank of Algenaas 
advances and as dues amounted to 6,075,000 frs. Of this the regional 
had received the foUowing sums as advances to be repaid : 


1902 319,000 francs 

1903 ” 

1904 905.000 » 

1905 999-600 » 

1906 507.200 » 

1907 320,670 » 

1908 346,050 » 

1909 326,300 • 

1910 332,^40 » 

1911 362,140 » 

151,400 » 


4,901,960 



ICOTOAI, 

He partial repayments demanded on the r 

Boanted at the end of 1912 to 556,100 fe thatTr ^ 
t the loans granted. ’ ®^y . to about u o/^, 

The balance of the loans seems, in most cases 
nnewhat senous fears having been manifested witl, guaranteed, 

.certain banks, measures have Wn t^^ m t 
.bts without provokmg their dissolution, wUch mfeht 
I th r^on in which they work. catastrophe 

The total reserve fund increased from 669 to. . 
lerefore by 80,244 frs, in the year 1912. This m^^ he",^ 

suit, above all when we rememberthattherise in the banTra^r^a-^ 

the end of 1912 caused an appreciable diminution of I ‘^’®«'uat 
gional banks, which were obliged to rediscount a oart of tn* 

Jtances. But the favourablelrmmerS f 

rfy do not apply to aU in^vidually : in fact, four of EtvS 
esent no res^e fund, and, m the case of four others, the amolt^th 
serve fund at the end of 1912 was less than on December tist lorr 
crea^is only due to the fact that, in face of the bank 'rate tS 
uis deaded to maintain their usual rate of discount and that, conseouMtiT 
eif rediscount!!^ busmess caused them losses exceeding the ai^u^t 
all their profite. Assuredly, the sacrifices the regional banks have im- 
ised on themselves were very much to the advantage of their agricultural 

stomers, but was it good management and would it not have been pre- 

lableto follow the general movement by temporarily raising the or dinar y 
te of discount ? We can only ask the question. 

At first, the credit banks considered the necessity of forming large 
serve funds a secondary matter ; before aU things they were anxious to 
ace money at low interest at the disposal of their adherents, and they 
it at very low interest. But before loi^ they understood their interests 
tter and everywhere they raised their rate of discount. There is now 
ly one regional bank lending at 3 %. On the other hand, 7 %. 7 y, % 
fi even 8 % are frequently asked. 

Although formerly it was above all the customers of the native banks 
10 suffered under conditions singularly burdensome, the rate was none 
e less evidently too high. If the prosperity of the regional banks is to be 
Slued, the rural population has also to be treated with consideration, 
d the balance between the interests concerned is not kept equal by the 
'position of such heavy burdens on the borrowers. 

In the report for the working year 1911, the increase in the deposits 
1 c by individuals in the regional banks was already pointed out ; the 
steMe was still more marked in 1912, since the toti amount of these 
posits has increased from *3,031,127 frs. to 4,353,580 frs. Up to the 
only fourteen of the thirty seven banks have received deposits. 

F 0 be dqmred, says the report, that all should engage in this business. 
It nre not only an evident indication of the confidence the 

^ inspire, but a security for their maintenance in the future. Yet the 
Pks are recommended not to forget that deposits at sight are not 
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witinat tiieir du^et and tbat it is to. thejn btafe intoeat to seek foi and 
to encouH^ in. deposits foi fixed^tenns. 

In spite of criticisms that may be passed on the wortiiig of ^ricnhauai 

aeditm Algeria, in its details; the institarion. is> nonethe less Modeling nidr, 
apdi more extensive sendees. The <x)mparison. of^ the number and aootuii 
of tiie biUs diacoanted in the two years 191* “d 191a is ^togetherto thi 
adirantage oft the latte* year, as we may convince our^ves by a glance al 

the followii^ table, which summarises the discount business of all the banks 


TMn 

BlOa Diaocrattted 

^Miewala 

NtndKTflf Bills 

^mamt 

-Number of Bills 

AmooiA 

191 * 

15-591 

I2.*57.970 

12.849 

8.475.37I 

1912 

16.839: 

13.350.631 

16.350 

9.225.687 


In 1912, as in the preceding year; some banks have, so to say, stnid 
work, and one wonders, seeing them discountingintwelvemonthsonlytth 
teen; ten, eight, or even.three hills, whether it would not be better to dissolv 
them and let their afiUiated local banks adhere to othw regional banks. 

The agricultural co-oparative societies received no advances in 1912 
The Commission for Distribution recommended that they should begrantei 
to several societies, but no society has yet completed the formalities necess 
ary to enable it to receive them. The delay caused by.the completion 0 
toeae formalities has given rise to r^ated complaints, but those complaii 
ing might have understood that it was they themselves and they alon 
who were to blame. In most instances, in fact, an advance is only requestedt 
order to pay off the debt OB the erection of a building for the sodety. Non 
outof economy, in order to save expenses, the co-operative societies have, 
few exceptions, built on communal land granted by. the State hands Offic 
to the communes as an oidowment. Consequently, before giving a moit^ 
on . the building erected as security for the amount granted, the co-o^rabv 
society must first take legal measures for the retrocession of the Iwd to 
State lands Office in order that the Office may then sell it to it. 
enforced delays which the society might have avoid^ by purchasmg 
sito on which to build from a private individual. It is tme it wo 
have had to pay more. In fact, then, the delay in toe receipt ® ^ ^ , 

is idmost always the price of the economy realised in the pui 

pieee of land It is for the societies to choose b^ween receivijig qa«»> 
baying cheaply ; but they cannot expect both advant^es. 

The booUceeping of toe regional banka, 
wiKre perfect; is still somewhat improved. 
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^ iqi2 have shown the managers how indispMsable it is carefully to 
®ji3e the secretary - treasurers. A more active supervision must of 
Sty lead to greater regularity. The action of the inspector charged to 
at the office has not been without its influence in the improvement 


bet us end by giving a table of the Regional Banks, with the number 
[local banks affiliated to them and the number of members in the local 


liOCU, Banks, — Number and Adherents. 


Mibks d tte BegioMl Basks 

AStlUftng ftiiHlf 

Mamber of 
Zvocml Banks 
Affiliated to 
tbeRegksal 
Banks 

Mnmber of 

of the 
Z<ocal Banks 

Department of Al-^iers. 

Algiers 

44 

1.5*7 

Affreville 

11 

160 

Ain Bouclf (native) 

6 

523 

Asazga 

I 

64 

Berrouaghia (native) 

8 

457 

Bugbar (native) 

7 

193 

Boufarik 

I 

21 

ChcllaJa (native) 

7 

469 

D-ilv. 

B 



Doii^ra 

El AfTroun 

Kolte 

Mirengn 

(oative) 

M rabeau . . . 

HonxaldviUe 

Roulba 

Sidi*AIsaa (natlvt) 

Department of ConsUmtine 

Batua 

B^lezma (native) ....... 

Bordj Bon Arr^ridj 

Bdiie 

Botigie . 

Constantine 

DjtdJclU 

B^gbla Caille 

Gnelma ........... 

Jemappes 

PtdlippeviUe 

Sitil 

SoxilcabraB . . . 


Department of Oran. 

Ammi Houssa 

Diebel Nador (native). . . 

Uost^iaoetn 

Oran 

Pen^ttz 

Frimeuriites d'Oran. . . . 
Rellzane ........ 

Rio Salado. ....... 

^di Bd Abb^ ...... 

Tiaret 

TlenKcn 



>*9t2(Oct.3is 


No longer witking. 


Dissolved in 1911, 


In liquidation. 

Dissolvei ini 5 i 2 (Nov. 30 ^]' 


ToUl 


*49 
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GERMANY. 


I,IFE IKSURANCE AS SECURITY FOR MORTGAGE LOANS 
IN GERMANY. 


Last year, we showed how mortgage loans might be secured onlifeinsur- 
X policies and what was the object of this form of thrift instituted 
ee years ago, at the date of the foundation by the East Prussian 
idschaft of its life insurance institute (i). Since then, the idea has 
de rapid progress, not only in East Prussia, but also in the rest of 
nnany. Before dealing with this, we shall briefly show what is the 
as of this new method of extinguishing debts. 

It is based on the consideration that the simple process of extinction 
nrding to which a portion of the principal is repaid every year, is suspend- 
when the debtor dies before the date fixed. In this case, the difficul- 
iare greatly inaeased for heirs deprived of their support and it often 
ppens that a holding is excessively burdened by the (iarges imposed on 
: person in whose portion it is included, on account of the compensa- 
ahe must give the coheirs, if it is possible to keep it in the family at all 
theprinaple has been established that each generation must itself 
j off the debts it has contracted. To render the realisation of this 
ject independent of the duration of a life, it has been recommended to 
oplete or even to substitute the simple regular repayment of a debt by 
ans of life insurance. In Germany, the East Prussian Landschaft first 
tematically made use of life insurance for the dismortgaging of agri- 
tural lani The life insurance institute, founded by it for the pur- 
se, has been working since November 15th., 1910. Others of similar 
» have been founded in other provinces. 

In all these institutes, insurance for the extinction of mortgages is r^ul- 
d so that the premiums are paid in the first place out of the loan contracted, 
is insurance, then, is not treated as supplementary to the payment 
sinkii^ fund annuities, bxt as taking their place, without which 


WCf.Ijfe fcsutanceasalfcaiisofPioinoUng Dismortgaging and Acquisition of Land, 
^^^ofEammic tnd Social InttUiseaa, August, 19* a. With regard to the older and 
■nrlut different application of the system in France and Beipum, see the article : yfc 
«t«ii« and Legislation on Small Holdings and Cheap Dwelling Houses, fialWw 0/ Economie 
'^immscaa, August, 1913. 
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many farmers would be frightened by the mass of obligations they h,, 
to fulfil. On the other hand, they often willingly undertake to pay premia^ 
the amount of which exceeds that of the sinking fund annuities. The poBo 
holder does not pay his premiums directly to the Life Ipurance lastitnti 
The payment is made by the public credit institute granting the loan, whicl 
to secure itself, obtains the transfer of the rights to the amount assm® 
In addition to the Landschaftm, a large number of savings banks and a 
veral provincial aid banks allow the sinking fund instalments to he use 
to pay the life insurance premiums, in order to dismortgage rural lande 
estates. 

It is much more certain that a debt will be paid in this way than ij 
means of sinking fund instalments pure and simple. There is already ot 
circumstance favouring the realisation of this object, namely, that owin 
to his insurance the policy holder cedes the amount for the extinction i 
his debt, for a much longer period than under the system of payment no 
in use among the Landschaften, where, as a rule the sinking fund is consj 
ered as the property of the borrower, who may withdraw it under ceitai 
conditions and who generally does withdraw it when it amounts to a cer 
ain proportion of his debt. The essential advantage of insurance for tl 
extinction of a mortgage con^s in" this, that, at the death of the polic 
holder or the expiration of the period stipulated, there remains an amour 
available, by means of which a previously existing debt may be liquidate 
or the constitution of a new debthindered. An example will servetomal! 
the matter clearer, Bypaymentof 250 marks every half year or y2%peiyea 
on an amount of 100,000 mks., a sinkii^ fund is formed which, if wetak 
4 % as the rate of interest, will amount to 2,816 marks at the end of£v 
years, and to 6,243 marks at the end of 10. If, on the other hand, at the ager 
thirty, one invests the same amount in a life insurance policy, at the momei 
the insurance is due there will be an available amount of 21,720 mark: 
according to the tariffs of the life insurance institutes in public law, an amour 
which, besides, may be increased by dividends. An endowment policy fe 
the period of thirty years always gives right to the amount of 16,28 
marks (i). In this kind of insurance, the advantages of the poUcy holdi 
naturally decrease in proportion to the duration of his life. 

With regard to their legal form the new institutes are institutions i 
public utility in public law. As we have already mentioned, to Eas 
Prussian Institute is a branch of the Landschaft. The other life insurw 
institutes are founded by the Provinces in which toey have their to 
quarters, but almost every where vrith the participation of the Landsclial 
and partly also of the public credit institutes and provincial fire insuianc 
sodetiest In consequence of the sdid support they receive from the lu c 
nomous administrative organizations of the provinces, they enjoy 
confidence of the population to a greater extent than the private 
businesses, so that they are marked out as capable of extending e 
ance in the country districts, where it has hdd little success up 

(x) See; DaUscht laruiwiftscfiafiUclu Gtrmscnschaitspresu, 19x3 N® rx. 
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^ a^stMce of the institutions ^ch pattidoate i 

of thm considerably economisingC 
They^have b^des, the valuable assistance of the rurT2 
banks and other agncultural assodations. whose confilS 
geats acceld: apphcabo,^ for insurance, and whose accountants <^2 
Je premiums. 111^ institutions may therefore also offer thdr policy 
very advantageous conditions, the rather as they do not Z 7 t 
profits, but any they make must be exduavely invested in befanlf 
j the insured m due proportion. 

, When the East Prussian Landschaft had set the examiJe by founding 
ij Insurance Institute in that province, institutes of the same ch^ 
^vrere founded, in igii, in West Prussia, Pomerania and the Provinces 
[ Posen and Sileda, and in 1912, in Brandenburg. This year, it is the 

0 of a seventh institute, that of the district of Nassau, which has just 
een founded at Wiesbaden. Each of these institutes has received from 
le administrations taki^ part in its foundation an amount of 1,000,000 
larks, the interest of which it will only pay at the end of five yeari and in 
idition a supplementary amount towards its organization which it will 
ot have to repay. 

A union of these institutions has been estabhshed by the foundation 

1 a federation of Public Life Insurance Institutes with a capital of 3,000,000, 
arks which commenced working on December ist., 1911. In it the duties 
) be performed are well distributed. Whilst the principle of decentralis- 
ton appears in the Provincial Institutes, for they have to make contracts 
ith the insured and to administer the money collected as premiums, it 
for the Federation to meet the need for centralisation, useful or even ne- 
ssaiy in matters of administration common to them, as also for the dis- 
itmtion of risks. The principal duties of this federation are to select the 
odors, to do the technical work in connection with insurance as 
tU as to establish the distribution of the rides to be borne. It distrib- 
tes the risks among the various institutes in proportion to their financial 
sources and by means of its Reinsurance Institute “ Deutschland", a 
iciety limited by shares with a capital of 3.000,000 mks., it serves as an 
iteimediary, when it is indispensable to arrange for International 
insurance. 

This Federation, then, principally serves to concentrate the management 
f the Institutes adhering to it. Further, with the help of offices 
nd ^endes establidied by it in various parts of the country, where, as 
there are no institutes of the sort, it transacts insurance business direct- 
The competent administrative authorities have already granted it 
K necessary authorization for all the provinces of Prussia, except West- 
kalia, and for a large numbtt of other German States, as Saxony, Hesse, 
mnswick, Mecklenburg and the Free Towns of Hamburg and LiH^- So 
reparations ^are bdi^ made as well as possible to found special institu^ 
I® in these districts. The E^encies of Magdeburg, Halle, Cassd, Kiel, 
'®nver, Liibeck, Schwerin and Dresden are already working. 



.go Qjommi-r-.cutTm ■ 



puUte^e iiinurtmce iastituties have 0^ been a ^ott irlule ^ 

ing, and,: y«t, they haye already attained quite remarkable results” 
Jnne 6th,i 1513. the Bast Prussian Institute had only been working two v 
<and a half.; the five institutes established in iqti. a year and a half ! 
the direct insurance department of the Federation had esisted for one V 
At that date applications had been made for insurance, for an amoimi 
84,044,811 marki Nwly half this amount, or 41,074,815 marks, were 
dmsurance for the extinction of debt. The rest was for ordinary insntj, 
of farmers or others. There were 3,881 policies taken out for 35,6621 
marks at the end of 1912, without including 49 for life annuities amount 
to 31,409 mks. a year. 

To obtain a more accurate idea of the insurance business of ti 
institutes we shall first of all carefully examine the work of the East Pmss 
Institute, for which we have already the results of two working years. ' 
have already in the article above mentioned, given the figures for 1 
year 1911. At the end of that year, while 708 applications for insurance! 
been accepted for an assured amount of 8,713,700 marks, premiums 1 
been paid on 569 policies representing an amount of 7,084,900 marks. 
1912, there were 836 new applications for the amount of 9,062,450 mar 
so that altogether, from November xfith., iqto, to December 31st., 1912, j j 
applications had been presented to the Institute for an amonat 
21,745450 marks. If we include the 183 held over from the previ 
year, for an amount of 2,231,950 mks., in 1912, there were 1,019 “Ppl 
ations presented for r^ulation, represented by 11,294,400 marks. 

The new apfdications for insurance are distributed as follows ; 525: 
the extinction cd debt, amounting to 6,099,450 marks; then 158 for otdk 
insurance of farmers, amounting to 2,153,900 marks, and finally 126 for: 
surance of persons other than farmers, representing an amount of 809,1 
marks. We see from these figures that insurance for extinction of debt 
the most important. But when we compare the figures with those for 191 
we find a relative decrease to the advantage of the ordinary insurance 
farmers. The distribution per cent is seen in the following table: 


Applications for Insurance. 



Mnmber 

Anunut 


19Z1 

X9ta 

1911 

19M 


% . 

% 

% 

% 

Luuxanoe for Bitiaction ol Debt . . . 

70.83 

6a.8o 

7753 

67.3" 

Ordinary InEorance dt Fanneni .... 

13.66 

«2.I3 

iHf 

>3.7? 

Ordinary Bisurattcc of KoD'Fanners . . 

i5-5‘ 

t 1 

15.07 

9.23 

8^53 
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IM^'^tedmigiiwaseog.repres^ 

( 6, 755.8m mks. Pay:^ were made on 667^Ude8, 

. «. s»rf ^omt <rf 7,037,500 mks. After d^uction for 
peeaedor mtured, at the end of igie there remained 1.204 Hfrir^^ 
* 5 es for an amount of more than 13,688,400 mks. We m 4 adHTw” 
iesfor a term of years for 217, 500 mks and 34 for life annuities L m 
B jual amovmt of 24,525 mks. ™ ®“ 

At the end of 1912. «% of the total sinking fund to be paid to the East 
^Bsaan Landschaft had been invested in life insurance. The sinkinc fund 
iyments are at the rate of % of the amount lent, whw^latter 
joeds half the estimat^ value as fix^ by the handschaft. Further in 
lany cases, an amount m excess of this was voluntarily paid making a 
jtal of 90,000 marks. At the end of 1912, the amount of the polities 
lansferred to the Landschaft represented more than 9,100,000 marks 

The working expenses have been comparatively low.’ From being 
14,000 marks in 1911 they rose to 164,000 mks, in 1912: to meet them 
nly 28% of tte premiums wm needed, instead of 42%, as in the first work- 
ig year. This proportion will be still further diminished as the premiums 
oEected increase with the years. 

The public life insurance institutes also use the funds they obtain 
bough thar insurance work for the dismortgaging of rural landed 
(operty; they, above all, use their reserve premiums for granting credits 
a second mortgages to be repaid in instalments on a stricter system. The 
iast Prussian Institute had granted up to the end of 1912 the following 
mounts of credit on mortgage on rural land : 



These low avers^e amoKats of credit on mortgage granted and the pre- 
Kindaance of holdings of less than 200 ha., which, in East Prussia, cannot 
[eaerally be conadered as large holdings, show that this institute above all 
''*l8 the needs for credit of small and middle siaed holdings. In addition 
» these, 12 credits on first mortgage on urban teal estate were granted for 
hutal amount of 168,200 marks. 
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■ ' At tbe ewl 1912 tbe Insurance Institute had made paymeat o{ n 
amounts granted on 75 rural mortgages for an mnonnt of 464,350 jjjj 
and on 4 urban mortg:^ for an amount of 60,250 marks.. Of th^ 
rural mmtgages, a portion is for 341,950 marks, equivalent to ‘/, of a 
estimation made by the Landschaft and a portion for 122,400 
equivalent to '/• the estimation, which is generally fat below the tei 
value. The rate of interest is 4 % %, with at least % % per aan. 
auddng fund. The workfa^ expenses in connection with the mortgaa 
ate met by the sinking fund instalments for the first four years in the^ 
of mortgages equivalent to •/, of the estimation and for the first ten yea 
in case of other mortgages. 

In thefoUowing tables we give a summary of the business done by all tb 
insmance institutions of this class up to the end of rqia, not includii^ tha 
<rf Brandenburg, vdiich only commenced working in the middle of 

Apfiications for Insurance and CotUracis in Force. 

Life Insurance. 


InaUtate 

Wocldsg Year 

AppUcaUoBs 
to Xamiance 

Botmd laiD Pom 

Nuieber 

AmooBt 

Ufcs 

Kunber 

Amout 

Mb 

East Pnas'a 

i5.ix.to-'3x.i3 IX 

1,032 

2,683,000 

569 

7,084,500 

• > 

1.1.12-31.12.13 

836 

9,062,450 

667 

7 . 037 , 5» 

Wait-Pni!«ia 

1.12.11-31.13.12 

832 

11 , 557.900 

520 

7.0*4, 43« 

Pomerania 

» 

759 


383 

3.698, 1!J 

Pceen 


378 

2,464,400 

213 

1.322,000 

Silala 

» 

1.463 

11,378,665 

823 

6,690,344 

Fedcnilon (Direct Insuf- 






aace Dq)artment) . . 

» 

3 J 6 

2,6^,250 

I15 

1,166,250 


The followii^ table shows the distribution of the applications fa 
insurance armr ditig to the object of the insurance and tbe persons to 1* 
insured. 


Distribution of the Applications for Insurance. 


.... 



Ajipt’caticos for I 
aumtK of Pan 
not Fannen. 



Amoat 

Number 

Amooat 

Mku 

Nufflbei 

Anmut 

' Mb 

East FriMia (1912) .... 

5*5 

6,099.450 


2,I53.9«> 

126 

809,10 

WestPnssia 

445 

8,181,60a 

14* 

1,837,800 

245 

1,536,50 

Pomenmia 

246 

3,171,409 

239 

2,017,448 

284 

1,619,5°' 

Biteda 

357 

2,598,15* 

3*1 

2,064,342 

357 

1,923,144 

Pof« 

71 contracts lor 1,038,000 marks 

307 

1,426,4°^ 




















For the better appreciation of these fioi,r^ . 

Ijsdtote of the Province of Posen was not y^Me bToil 

fi« insurance for extinction of mortgj«e debt h contracts 

JtSns of the province had n^t "f* 

tiis purpo* tbt sn^ fund payments due from tiSebtors^V 

enjoyed this advantage from the beginning of this year ^ 

Public Insurance Institutes found it^somewhat in the 

^regards its department of direct 

eommence operation in the third or fourth quarter of the year 5 
then only for a p^ of t^ territory in which it is permitted to tmS 
He msur^i^usmess. This explains the small amount of its buS^ 
Ibese m^tutio^ also i^ue pohcies for a period of years and for Se^- 

uities, butmneitherofthesetwo departmentshavetheyasyetdonemu^ 


uvAJ. 

Thefolloyringtableshowsthecost of organization and management and 

the amount of premums collected on whole life and endowmlit policies. 

In addition to these two specially important items of the Profit and 
Loss Account, it also shows the net revenue realised by each of the instit- 
jtioiis. It follows that, in contrast to what generally happens in the first 
yeais of the existence of insurance societies, there has not been a deficit in 
any case. This is a strong proof of the solid basis on which they are estab- 


Instltote 

Coat 

ofOrgasieatiim 

and 

XanagesBent 

Picminms* 

Collected 

Total Bvceaa 
of Smnoe 
over 

Bxpenditnie 


(Marks) 

(Uaika) 

(Mtrka) 

East Prussia 1911 

114,012 

269,998 

2.798 

» 1 1912 

164,278 

576,088 

21,848 

West Prussia 

113.037 

329,896 

10,340 

Pomerania 

7 Z ,994 

142,369 

2.723 

Posen 

43,900 

55,741 

2,478 

Silesia 

>55.167 

449,509 

5.344 

Federation (Direct Insurance) ... 

75 , 3>6 

16,684 

“ 

* inUiout taking Into acaouot tbe amounts paid lot Ck coostltuUoo of Ufe anouittes. 


Since the first of April Of this year, the public life insurance institutes 
live founded special departments for insurance for small amounts, to which 
% give fte name of popular insurance. This kind of insurance, whici 
In assumed a large development in Great Britain and the United States, is 
^tended in the first place for the dasses with least means. The highest 
monnt that can be assured is 2,000 mks. Other peculiarities of this class of 
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insurance are that, instead of the medical visit being insasted on, a 
is fixed, before the expiration of which the insurance does not come into 
and the premiums are paid in small instalments. In many places, in teceo 
years, organizations have been founded for the devdopment of popular it 
surance (i), and it is a matter we can quite specially congratulate ouiselv( 
upon that the public life insurance institutes have undertaken this worl 
Besides that they tend to reduce the premiums to the utmost, these institup 
have also been careful in their regulations to take account of the specii 
conditions of the classes for which this kind of insurance is intended. 

They desire above aU to prevent the policy holders from allowing tt 
insurance to lapse and thus suffering losses, as often happens in the case t 
private societies, where the conditions of insurance are severe. 

This sort of insurance must further serve to satisfy the need of credi 
of the rural classes, for, by its means, it is possible, on the one hand, t 
facilitate the permanent establidiment of agricultural labourers by grantin 
them loans on second mortgage to be repaid in instalments, and, on th 
other hand, it is proposed by means of endowment policies, to make i 
possible for youi^ labourers to have at their disposal, after a certai 
number of years, that is to say, when they reach the ^e of 45 or 50, th 
capital necessary for the purchase of a small holding. The Nation! 
Federation of German A^cultural Co-operative Societies and othe 
institutions, the object of which is to improve the situation of the lowe 
classes, will give very valuable assistance to popular insurance. Th 
institution meets a read need. This is evident from the fact that betwee 
April ist. and September 30th. in the province of Silesia alone, 3,464 appEc 
ations for insurance were presented for an amount of 1,463,898 marks. 


(x) Itt connection, d. Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, April, 191; 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


1. The vaeue of the national production in 1912 and the eco 
, 0MIC siroAliON OF THE REPUBUC. - The General M^agement of 
sacs and Rural Economy presented to the Department of Agriculture 
m interesting r^ort on the value of the production of Argentina in loia 
and the causes that have contnbuted to form the present economic situa- 
don of thf This report, drafted by Dr. Lahitte, the admirable 

manager or the ofl&ce, deals especially with agricultural production (i) which 
as we know, is the foundation of the wealth of Argentina, and investigates 
the details of the phase through which the agricultural economy of the Re- 
pubHc is now passing. We, therefore, consider it advisable to give here the 
principal points of the official document. 

The value of the national production for 1912 is given at 2,601,432,000 
pesos m/n (2), which is equivalent to 5.723,150.400 frs. and is distributed as 
Mows : 


Cereals 

Gold pesos 

312,759,000 

Oleaginous Plants 

54,234,000 

Cattle Foods 

34,000,000 

Industrial Plants 

99,280,000 

Sugar 

19,500,000 

Wine 

40,834,000 

Livestock (3) 

Poultry and Farm Yard Pro- 

319,128,000 

duce 

111,400,000 

Forestry Produce 

45,000,000 

Game and Fish 

16,000,000 

Minerals 

11,500,000 


Total . . . 1,144,644.000 gold pesos = 

!, 601,432, 000 m/n. 


(>) S« article, " Some Indications of Oie Economic and Agricultnral Progress of Argent- 
'“3 , publisl&d in the October Number of this Bulletin. 

(2) A peso m/n (national money) is equal to r 20 fr. : a gold peso to 5 fr. 

(3) This flgutt shows the value of the livestock of every land sold in the year ; the min- 
“™ “'■'tag price on the " esfWKia ” is taken as the base. 
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The above list, except for wine and sugar, only indudes the 
produce of a^culture, livestock improvement, forestry, mines, the chaj^ 
and the fisheries. The value is calculated on the selling prices on the locaj 
markets. The following statistics of export, which have been catefnli, 
collected, diow a constant increase from year to year, as appears from thj 
dates : 


Period 

Gold Pmm 

Period igoS-igu 
Gold Pesos 

220,984,524 . . . , 

. . 366,005,431 

264.157.525 • - - 

- - 397-350,528 

322,843,841 . . . , 

. . 372,626,055 

292,253,829 ... 

- - 324.697,538 

296,204,369 . . . 

. . 480,391,256 

1,396,444,088 . . . 

, . . 1,941,070,080 

6,982,220,440 ... 

- - - fr- 9,705.354.040 


Hie total value of the exports for the five years 1908-12 exceeded that 
for the preceding years by 39 % : the increase of the exports continues to 
follow an ascending curve, as the first half year of 1913 shows an increase 
of 20 % on the corresponding period in 1912. 

These facts show, observes the report, that the general economic situ- 
ation is prosperous. If, indeed, we observe a certain diminution in the 
national activity, we must not seek its causes in an arrest of production and 
much less in over production. The figures given show the baselessness of 
the first hypothesis, and, as r^ards the second, let it suffice to say that 
the very nature of Argentine produce is a guarantee that the demand o( 
the international market will not slacken. 

In view of the emin ently agricultural character of the Argentine eco- 
nomy, adds the report, we must seek the causes of the present situation in 
the four branches of economic life; production, consumption, circulation 
and distribution. 

Production and Consumption— The progress of Argentine productionhaa 
been vertiginous : the natural conditions of the country have been at once the 
cause of great advantages and of exaggerations, a phenomenon, howei’er, 
common to all countries possessing large tracts of fertile soil, compar- 
atively cheap, and not requiring much labour or capital for their woridng, 
and where the topography is exceptionally favourable to the con^tnictioi 
of railways. All the national activity concentrated itself on agricultural 
business, the increased value of the soil was at once the cause and effect 
of this ardour for agriculture. It is calculatefl that in the last ten years 
13,000,000 hectares were acquired for agriculture, which means an mae® 
by 145 % of the cultivated area ; the railway system was also extended 85 k 
in the same period. 

With the centres of population, the commercial and industnaii ^ 
have multiplied : bousebuildiag has made extraordinary progress . > 
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to mention that, in the Federal CaWfoi 

built in the course of the ten years 'Oiif 1,^°“*’ 

j«R>. rms urban increase is also a 


direct ■“ agiiuiuturai enthusiasni ~ — ' “ 

tigber co^^dal vdue and the profits obtied Jay 

2. Altho,^ the nature of Argentine produce precludes the possibil- 
ityof a crisis due to over production, we must, however recovnis^ 
tie national fi^dal market, the balance of supply an^Sid tN^e 
case of the rnost important value, that is of land, has been distmb^ 
When the pnc^ reached thdr maximum, the supply was in ^^s 
of the demand ■. further nse was checked and this cau^ a general un- 
easiness in every branch of Argentine economy 

b^tte cdcrdates the total amount for the operations of purchase 
and sde of real estate in the ten years 1903-12 approximately at 6,500,000 
pesos (14,300,000,000 fis.). The operations in connection with rural land 
would amount to 2,545.000,000 pesos and indude 103,000,000 hectares The 
transactions in rural land, exclusive of the National Territories, affected 
79,000,000 ha., that is, about 48 % of the total area of the 14 provinces 
and 50 % of the market value attributed to the land in these provinces 
in the census returns for 1908. 


These figures, he adds, are eloquent enough to make us appreciate the 
impulse such a state of things must have given to both productive and 
unproductive consumption, and the d^ree to which it must have contrib- 
uted towards the general rise in prices. 

The following figures show the increase in imports between loot 
and 1912: 


ToUl Imports Per iDhabiUnt 

(giiid pesos) (gtrfd peww) 

1903 131,206,600 267 

191^ 384.853.4fi9 59 -fi 


Circulation. — When we consider the circulation of currency (money or 
iper), which is an important indication of the movement of exchange, we 
E how it also reflects the economic impulse above remarked. 


Note clrcui.aUoa (8 n/n) Discounts and Bank Loans (| tafn) 


Vean 

" Total 

Fet lahatntaot 

Years 

Total 

Per Inhabitunt 

1903 

292.605,235 

69 

1906 

738,685,000 

137 

1912 

785,369,171 

120 

1912 

1,531,909,000 

238 
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la ctfcolatu^ this increase, the report goes on, we must, howev® 
how to the business of production pure and simple has coa- 
tributed to it. The investment of immense amounts of capital in real estate 
business has given rise to a series of results summarised in the report aj 
follows ; 

tst Ertraordinary increase in the sale of toms, in the drcumstances 
indicated above. 

2nd. Capital required for the consolidation of the progress of rural 
production has been diverted to agricultural speculation and the trade ij 
cormection with it. 

3rd. Disproportion between the economic capacity of the farmer (colon, 
ist) and the requirements of the farm. 

4th. Increased consumption and rise in prices: that is, mcreased 
business. 

5th. Increase of real and personal credit operations to meet the move- 
ment, and consequent increase of note drculation. 

6th. Among banking operations, those directed to purposes of specul. 
ation have had the preference over those relating to productive drculation. 

An arrest of the real estate business was enou^ to disturb all other 
businessjconsumptionwasreduced, there was less work, wages fell, buildini 
was suspended. The balance between supply and demand bang disturbed, 
there was an increased demand for money. Many bonds were not taken up 
and the ordinary credit business was paralysed. 

Trade, industry, private business, all had to pay their debts and as they 
could not do so out of their own assets, which were unsaleable, they were 
urgent in seeking the only artide, the characteristic of which is to be ac- 
cepted by all, namely money. Hence the errtraordinary demand for credit 
at the banks. A larger supply of money was required, a more abundant 
drculation, and for this end rediscount (i) was asked, which is nothing 
but an advance of discount on operations it is hoped to conduct m the 
future, when the ordinary course of busmess is reestablished. Th^ necessity is 
fdt in direct proportion to the amount of the business of credit for produi- 
lion, characteristic of the Argentine banking system ; in the absence of 
agricultural banks, it is not possible today to separate credit for ^rodut- 
tion which does not circulate, from commerdal credit, characterised by 
a rapid circulation. 

Distribution. The constant increase of agricultural production, TOteW- 
hitte, proves that profits are derived from it ; but, if in the distiibutioao 
these, it is found that the gain of the prindpal producers is not in propo' 
tion to Uiat of the merchants, this will lead to a suspension preluding ser- 
ious disturbance in the national economy. Ahd here the author examines 
the distribution of the total amount of the agricultural production 

(A) Land. — Often the lease does not give the landowners^a retoffl m 
prrqiortion to the real value of the land but, on the other hand, it is 

(i) It has in fact been propose to found a Discount Bank anthoriied to issue 
seed arisen. 
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^at the increase in value amply compensates for fWr 

ubdivision and the sale of farms. togSr witi, parent loss. The 

ountiy, have brought the landowmers immen» 

y the fact that the organizers of colonisation have S' 

Udegree. The same may besaido?SSn'’»^‘’‘°“®'*”■ 

,^ to do with ^ncnlture, cany on the hnci ’ 

potable profits. ^ subletting ^ 

(B) Labour. — Farm labour observes LahiHe r 
f the country and of immigrants is very weU^d TV«h ’^ar'^men 
.able profits and so do the manufactZT of W 

ien from the dividends, the reserve fund > i^vcsiea. asis 

mtrols the market for farm produce and is often LLed S 
ation enterprises, is very lucrahve' the pTnviT+ *ro,i„ 

ri^sedtorisk.Therurd dealer, carriedaway^bytLt:^^^^^ 

,«ld not ^pe from ite uncertainties; he is exposed to all the chancTof 
Snculturalbusmess as he is at once organizer of the colony, purcha^rand 
W partner of the colomst and is so closely associated with hirn 
lat any unsuccess of the farmer must also affect him. 

The recerit agrarian conflict, especially intense in the Province of Santa 
i, has revealed the precanous situation of the colonist, but here adds 
IT author, we must make distinctions. 


The facts enable us to state that many farmers have made consider- 
)le profits, such as to enable them to purchase the land they cultivate. In 
le last ten years the number of landowners who have from 25 to 300 hec- 
les hM increased by 66 % in the Province of Buenos Aires, by 88 % in 
lat of Santa Fe and 917 % in the Central Pampa. 

It is certain there was a large gross profit and a snbstantial net profit. 
at the part the colonist receives is unfortunately not what it should be to 
aintain the economic balance. The situation of the colonist is far worse 
lan that of the other contributors to production, as he lacks technical skill 
id the necessary knowledge of social conditions and nothing is done to 
dp him to acquire the same. The country is feeling the first effects of 
js inequality, to which, however, the principal part in the unrest above 
ferred to is not to be attributed. 


(Somiuarised from the Publ’cation of the Management of Rural Economy 
and Statistics. “ La Sitvaciin EcondmUa. Valor dc Ut Produccidn nacio- 
nol ”. Buenos Aifes, 1913). 


2. The new nationai, census progeamme and methods. — The 
uhament has recently approved the law for the third General Census(i) 

(1) Tile last National Cepsas was taken in 1894. 
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of: Wealth and Population. This work, which has been long called, fm 
will be of the first importance for the country, not oidy from a social and 
political, but also from an economic point of view, since, with ttedemo- 
graphic situation of the Republic, it must also show the conditioas atd 
the progress made by agriculture, industry, commerce etc., in a word, give 
an accurate idea of the contemporary life of the Nation. 

Agricultural and livestock Improvement, which, as is known, for^ 
the basis of Argentine economy, will derive great advantages from this 
inventory, as, in examining the various elements, it will indicate 
the progress made and the new roads to be travelled. 

The direction of the census work has been entrusted to a commission 
composed of Dr. A. B. Martinez who will be the President, Dr. E. hahitte, 
Mans^er of the Office of Statistics and Rural Economy and Dr. F. hatzina’ 
Manager of the Statistical Office at the Department of Finance. 

The commission has prepared its programme of work. Let us examim 
its principal details. 

Objea of the Enquiry. — First of all, a careful statistical return most 
be made of the houses in which the population of tte RepubUc live, whid 
will serve for purposes of sanitation and economics. Provision will then 
be made for the collection of information with r^ard to the commerce 
and industries of the country; viticulture and wine m^g, sugar refiiiiii|, 
flour milling, cold storage and other important industries will be dealt with 
in special monographs. A task of the first importance will be the preparatioii 
of a new (i) inventory of the agricultural and livestock wealth of the coan- 
try. A careful enquiry into the stock of cattle will make it possible to judge 
whether it is increasing, or diminishing, as is maintained by some, especiallyon 
account of the large export of animals and frozen meat to European markets. 

To complete the part of the census relating to the national wealth, at 
accurate return will be made of the State property, which has not been 
done since 1888. 

No less important wiU be the portion relating to population (2) and educ- 
ation; in a new country like Argentina, possessing so much land and 
with so scanty a population, it is of the first importance to ascertain the pre- 
cise demographic situation. J 

Together with all these works, enquiries must at the same time Mi 
undertaken into the various elements of the national life, ‘tat is mto 

mgariQ of communication — railways, tramways, telegraphs and telepbon 
— health and public beneficence, the press, the Ubranes, assodations, oi- 
ganizations, personal estate etc. , . ; „ 

The census of thepopulation will make it possible to oWain a p 

idea of the real number of the people in th» RepubUc, m to ! y 
are now conflicting opinions (3). It will further permit of an -minion 

.{1) The last of the kind was made in 1908- 

(2) The last census of the population was taken in 1909. 

(3) Tlie General Management of SUUstics, in . 'ubtoUons !*■“ 

calculates the population of the RepuUic at 6,429.«». Other offioa P 

It as as 7,500,000 and even 10,000,000. 
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as to whidi provinces show an increase or decrea.;/. ona u . 

, causes of this and will give, finally the distrih„ri«^ 

^ding to natioaaUty, sj. age etc "f the population 

Ph» of the Preliminary Work. ~ As regards the ereci.ti,,, k 
. eial programme, it will be for the Ar Juti^^pH^ I" 

^are thek ovm ^s return. M wdl disposed Inen. IoS^a^ 
atiy, ma^ collaborate m the work, as b obedience to a dvic Ity 
Iaaccor(to^with tto idea m every provbce a central co^on 
1 be appointed co^g of eminent citizens, without dist 

m^ch departm^t there will again be a subcommissiora? 

ated. These groups will appoint the agents, whose duty it will L to 
ly out the work. In wery province there will be a paid General 
nmissioner who will preside over the commission, and inspectors whose 
ty it ^ be to see ttat the work is regularly carried out. In the 

distncts where the agents must travel great distances, they will 
paid. Both the central and the departmental commissions will have 
d secretaries. These will have the most burdensome part of the work 
Propaganda. — A great deal of the success of such undertakbgs de^ 
ids upon the preparation of the ground. The managing commission 
lefore proposes to initiate an active campaign of propaganda in the 
ole of the Republic, for the purpose of acquaintbg people with the 
ject of the census and showing that there is no taxation snare behmd 
md so winniim sympathy for the work to be undertaken. Advantage 
1 be taken of the newspapers, the school and any other of 
)paganda. 

Dateof the Return. — The census of the population will be taken on May 
lb., 1913: this day. which was also chosen for the census of 1894, is selected 
providmg the most suitable conditions from the point of view of the 
ather and of agriculture. At that date there is neither excessive heat nor 
d to impede communications : the agricultural work is not very intense, 
ere is also another reason, of national character : as it is desM to pub- 
1 the results on July 9th., 1916, the first centenary of mdependence, 

1 date fixed seems the most suitable, sbce it allows of 2 years and 2 
inths for the completion of the undertaking, a period, which, m view of 
! mass of work, is certainly not excessivdy long. 

The statistics relating to livestock will be collected b April, 

Work of Abstraction and Compilation . — When the census has been tak- 
the work of arrangement and abstraction will be preceded with b prepar- 
on for the compulation of the return. Only those who have had ei- 
ience of census work can understand the enormous amount of labour 
be perfomed b these operations, especially when it is kept b mbd that 
bis case it is not a simple census of the population, but a general census, 
much said, Martinez already expresses his opinion that it will be diffic- 
t if not impossible, to know all the results of the census on July 9th., 
b, and duch more to publish them. Even with a numerous and wdl 
ined staff, only a few general tables could be published at that date. 
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If ne lememfaet that the last Argentioe census was published five v!!i 
after &e promulgaticni of the law, and if we consider the time spent in ^ 
States in making their respective census returns, it will be no sim, ' 
if the new Argentine census return is not ready before the end of iqi 

Pubtication of the Census Return. — The form in which the census tetn ' 
is pubfished must be similar to that taken by the last census of agricultm 
and livestock. It will consist of eight volumes. The first will contain • 
phy^al description of the country, as complete as possible, but condasei' 
thm there will be a histmicai account of the principal eventsof the life 
the Nation, and at last study and comment on the various parts (popnj 
ation, agriculture, industry etc), a work which will be entrusted to varios 
specialists. The publication will contain a railway map, diagram ami 
I^oti^aphs. 

The law has provided that a short summary of the work shall also h 
prepared; it wiU be translated into various languages, so that it may h 
drr^ated in various parts of the world and serve for purposes of natioirf 
propaganda. 

Cost of the Work. — The cost of the census will be more or less heavj 
according as the workers are paid or give their services voluntarily, accord- 
ing to the time taken in tie work, the style of printing etc. The census m 
tnm for 1894 cost 1,250,000 pesos m/n, that is 31 pesos per inhabitant. 

When it is considered, therefore, that in the last 19 years al pries 
have risen, as have dso wages and salaries, and when the larger amoaiit 
of work is considered and the greater volume of the publication, we raos 
anticipate a total cost of at least 4,000,000 pesos, representing 50 emtm 
per i^alxtant. 

(Summarised from la Nacion, Septemter, njijj. 


* 

« » 

3. Provisions to raciutate purchase of bags for the grain m- 
VEST. — It is weti known that tie cultivation of cereals is of the first k 
portance for Argentine agricultural economy and trade. It is enough to 
mention that in the year 1912-13 about 5,500,000 tons of wheat ind 
5,000,000 tons of maize were harvested. For storage and transport of 
tins mass of grain either in the country or to fordgn lands, a large 
quantity of bags is required every year; for the fanner it is, therefore, of 
vital importance to be able to buy a sufficient number of b^s at a fair rate 
at lie moment of harvesting. 

If we consider further the conditions under which .^entine agricuta* 
is earned mi, the great distances from the centres etc. , it is no wonder if tbi 
tiade hi these articles opens tbe way to abuses on the part of speculatois, 
and tiie more so when it is protected, as it was up to recently, 
enstoBss duties. The producers, in fact, were at the mercy of the 
whocMnbiaedtofonmtrusts and theproduoers had to submit to theco 
tions these monopolists dictated. 
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rdieve the atuation, the Goverammt i. , 

)rt duties : this measure, introduced last vear \ iowering the im- 
S^vres of the speculators. the 

alers of the trust. They profited bv the red!l!^ ^ to vanqu^ the 
jin; it is true the exporters of cereals who are the^/“ 
n purchase bags abroad directly, but the small far™ “stomers, 

themselves in this way. ““t able to 

To rid of aU abuses, the Government has presented a Kill k- 
nUes the executive power to regulate prices in the grain bt trS 
,vemnient may use 1,000,000 pesos m/n for purchL nf . 

tmers. These goods will then be sold to the farmers at ^ 

e import duty MSt of carriage etc. Severe penalties wifi bfiSiS 
, any who f^y declare themselves farmers with the intention of mS 
mo^of the above facihtations and those who trade in the bajf 


(SammariMd from tbr iV«iM, Augast-Seplrmbcr, 
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THE PRINaPAL QUESTIONS OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOir 
DISCUSSED AT THE loth. CONGRESS OF AGRICULfusi 
AT GHENT. 


SOtJRCBS; 

COIIPTES BEHDOS DD XfilfE COSO«SS ISTSKMiHONAl D’ACWCOT-TOBE, SaSB, 19,3 

olOuioth. InttnuUioiulCMsnss of Agriculture, Ghent). Brussels. “General Secntaii 
at tlK totb. International Congress at Agriculture ", 1913. 


The occaaon of the Intematioiial Exhibition at Ghent was profited b 
for holding the 10th. Congress of Agriculture from June 8th. to 13th. ai 
it was attended by the most influential representatives of agriculture, 
as-ymtrlwl from every part of the world to the busy Flemish dty forth 
discussion of the more serious problems now agitated in the fidd of aji 
cultural science and economy. 

The Congress was divid^ into five sections : Rural tonomy ; Agiicu 
tural Science, Special Crops, Agricultural Education; Live^ock Impiore 
ment; Rural Engineering; Forest Economy. The first section, which iso 
special interest for us, placed the following items on its agenda; i. Cou 
parafive importance of agriculture, commerce and industry in vaiioi 
countries and the measures adopted by the authorities for their advanct 
z. Rural exodus; 3rd. Organization of small rural holdings; 4th. Agrim 
tural credit ; 5th. Co-operation among farmers ; 6th. Mutual agticultoi 
assoc'ations; 7th. Organization of the trade in agncultural produce. 

Under these heads in fact may be summed up the whole mtellecto 
movement and the progress now being realised in the agricultural ecoaonr 
and policy of the more advanced States. 

Some of these problems, like that of rural exodus, are urgent for IWii 
and other countries; it is therefore well to know the conclusions te n 
portant congress came to in regard to them. We shall deal with them r p 
in the following pars^aphs. 


§ I. Rusal^ExodIjs. 

Rural exodus is a phenomenon which has b^ more 
able in recent years in almost country of Euto^.m ^^ 

the Governments are studying, investigating and makii^ p 
matter. 
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K^anoeW 

on the subject, are : ^ ^^Po^ed to the 

I Wages : These are generally lower in agriculture th»n in ei, 
ufessions. In several cases, indeed the peasants themZI! “^5 
lem, descanting on the high wages paid by the factories withon?rt*** 
to acconnt the mamtenance they sometimes recZ in’ 
ting it far bdow its real value. “““t'y ” 

J*" "J of work in factories 

* faed “<*S“<ia^ “fa^ely free. It cannot be denied that, esSX 
I the young, this freedom is of great importance and is oftenanirrSe 
traction. 


3 . The rudure of the work : Irregularity of employment is a serious 
fed of agncultineitte field labourer is unemployed in winter.Besides 
is, the mtioduction of machinery has, in many places, added new uncert- 
ity to the problem of labour already so complex. 

4 . The social condUions : In districts in which large landed estates 
evail, observes Dr. Taut, and where there is a large agricultural working 
iss, the origin of which dates from feudal times, we find a great separation 
t only between the labourers and the large landed proprietors, but also 
tween them and the small landowners. Now, under the influence of 
idem democratic ideas, the labourers have acquired a new conception of 
or condition and endeavour to escape from their former social relations 
means of emigration. Things are different in the districts in which 
lall and medium sized holdings prevail: there many sons of small 
rmers go to work under others for a longer or shorter period; the 
laH landholders or tenant farmers also take work by the day under their 
ighhours and it is no rare thing to see a farm servant dedicating him- 
i to agriculture on his own account. Under such conditions, there being 
war of classes, there is no reason for deserting the country. 

We must also keep in mind the influence of migratory labourers on the 
wur supply of a district: many farmers, in fact, when the local labourers 
ve decreased in number and wages risen, have had recourse to migratory 
Mur. In this way, for sometimetheyhavemadeup for the want of hands, 
t, at the same time, they have caused the remaining local labourers to 
*rt the country, either to escape a reduction of wages, owing to the 
Ding of immigrant labourers, or to avoid having to work with the new 
Ders whose skill is often inferior to theirs. 

5- Supervision : The relations between the agricultural employers and 
at labourers have for the mdst part, preserved their patriarchal charac- 
I whereby the former exercise a certain supervision over the private life 
tbeir subordinates. The narrow circle of the village also permits of every- 


W Set BulWin of Economic and SodallnteUigence, Decemtersist., isii.pp. 227etKq<l 
(2) See " >» » ” ” ’* May, igi2. pp. 163 ct seqq. 
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anivii^ they find amns^fchts and iiitaests that ate cettaiah 

not to be found in the simple and tranquil life of the cottotty. 

6. PosMUy of puiimiHing d family. Fatm sefVaiitS Can seldom hivi 
families of their own, ahd this is often a cause of etodus from district! 
Wliere small or medium sized holdings {rrevaii. the cohdltion of the daj 
labourers is difierent ; they generally succeed iti having fainilies. Bowevn 
on isolated farms, its often happens that the day labouter is obliged by coj 
tract to associate his wife and children in his work at the season of greatest 
importance. This is a system which in view of the glowing scardtj 
of labour, is tending to b^me general, at the expense Of the labonre!' 
own small farm and his family life. The wife, then, regards emlgiatioii 
as the only escap^from the atuation and endeavours to persuade ha 
husband to change his profesaon, which otherwise he would not do, 

7. Social insurance : As we know, the modern social laws for the niMl 
part provide for the insurance of indiistiial and city labourers. Itrdeeii 
in few countries has compulsory insurance been provided also for the peas 
suits, while on the other hand voluntary insurance is still very rare intlii 
agricultural world. This reason for desertii^ the countiy naturally weighi 
less with the young, who, as such, are not always thinking of their old 
tihan with labourers with families, who, on the contrary, have the possibJ 
ity of enjoying the benefits of social insurance greatly at heart, 

8. Labour bureaux : According to the same speaker, the organia; 
tion of the labour bureaux has also contributed to encourage the rural a| 
odus. Thanks to these ofiices, in fact, the peasant, arriving in town, has a 
longer the trouble of seeking an employment ; wWle. indeed, often the labod 
bureaux are directly instrumental in changing the profession of the ajii 
cultural labourers, keeping them advised of the situations thatbecomevatl 
ant in the town workshops. And it is especially the women that are wift 
drawn in this way from agriculture. 

The influence of the school and of the so called tutelary authonte 
who often seem to have deserved wdl of society by inducing a 
to change his profesaon, as well as miUtary service, and above all “e ®P 
of one day enjoying the favour of fortune and beginning a new life latt 
town, also serve to explain the fact of rural exodus. 

Having thus examined the causes of the phenomenon, the repon 
went on to set forth in a long series of conclr^onS, “I' 

Congress, the provisions to be adopted for the improvement 0^ 
worldly dass, attaching rt more firmly to thf soil. They art ^ ° , 

(aj Adoption of an agricultural policy favoUf^ the forma 
small holdings (home colonisation, fadhtaffoU of credit). ^ 

(b) Improvement of agricultural tedinique by the ^ 

tions and private individuals (^ricultural education, «petiment 
itrfonnation offices, grant of snbsdies for the aecntion o arm 
ment works, for plantations, livestock improvement, etc.). 
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(cVEiicouiagementsof small and medium t 
tioa of taWF“*nce, by means of agricnltuial owan^T 
^ces,. the institution of bookkee^ offices advMr^ 

(i) Wat against the enemies oS<SSlnld?f 

ithe system of in^ance (^sanitary poUoe, hail, &e a^d 
jd insurance sgainst amdents a woit). insnrance 

(e) State fflcoutagements to agricultoial production 

comfortable the State 

dght further, advantage aterevene, the Congress conside ed by h^ 
,„vmg the samtary condmons, the roads, postal, tdephonic, tde^Lhl 
„d ratiway eo^umcation and pursuing an illuminated fiscSc^ 
his acbon must however be completed by that of pdvate indWduaU 
]id societies for the promotion of niral wdfae. 

Another means for checking emigration would be to give the yonne 
KKOen an eduration fitting them to become competent housewives 
ipable of intelhgently and affectionately assisting their husbands And 
lete It wiU be weU to give the very words of the resolution approved 
y the meeting in connection with this subject, “ The farmwoman 
mist be conscious of the mission entrusted to her, in the education of 
obost chiMten, heathy in mind and body, provided with a solid educ- 
tion, animated with sentiments giving a serious idea of life, children, 
mally, who understand the beauty of country life and consider the 
dtivation of his native soil the noblest profession for a free man.” 

The Cw^ess finally expressed the followii^ desires: («) that the large 
mdholders should pass a large part of the year in the countiy, interesting 
iemselves in agricultural work and exerting a direct influence in checking 
le exodus ; (i) that the question of inheritances should be regulated so 
hat small holdings may remain in the hands of at least one member of the 
unily ; (cj that the excessive scattering of the parcels of land bdonging to 
1 single proprietor should be avoided and small rural industries encouraged. 


§ 2. Tbs ORGANtZATIOK OF .SKAU, RURAL HOLDINGS. 


Intimately connected with the preceding subject is that of the organ- 
btion of smaU rural holdings. Indeed, one of the acknowledged means 
bt stemming the tide of rural exodus is precisdy the extension of tiie sy- 
tem of smaU hddings. In almost every State an important movement in 
Ws direction may be observpd. The conduaoas approved by the Congress 
b connection with the matter are, therefore, specially interesting. They 
>re as follows : 

' t. The* foundation of small holdings is the means for keeping men 
Ittathed to the soil, 

[ 2- The area tile land [flaced at the disposal of the agricidtural 
fibonrer must be sidSdent to attach ton firmly to the soil. 
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3. tht loans graatied by Ute mutual agtktdtuial credit societies for 
fonnation of small rural holdings offer a guarantee of the first order 'n 
States, therefore, should encourage them in every way. 

4. The object to be aimed at is the encouragement of the formation 
undistrmnable homesteads, rather than small leases. 

The Congress finally expressed its desire that the l^pSlation of « 
various countries mi^t facilitate the transfer of holdings, endeavourij 
as far as possible, to imitate the conditions of transfer inforce in the ca 
of personal estate, especially as regards sales, succession duties and the f 
vision of inheritances. 


§ 3. AGBlCUI,TmM, CREDIT AND COKIPBRATION. 

Agriculturists generally, and above all the middle ^cultural das 
es, have need of a credit organization suited to their special conditions. A1 
ter concedii^ this, the Congress unanimously declared that the institution 
best suited for conducting s^cultural credit business are the smal out 
ual banks for limited areas, firmly united and under good supervision. 

The meeting also unanimously recommended the farmers to depos 
their available capital in the agricultural credit banks " as the saviugs g 
the farmers should in the first place serve to advance agriculture. ” 

It is consoling to observe that, with similar desires, all the State 
of Europe have rivalled each other jin promoting credit assodatiens w 
the movement has crossed the oceans and manifested itself in Japai 
in the colonies, in French Africa and India, and even new countries, vha 
there is much land and as yet the inhabitants are few, feel the need ol 
credit establishments ; so, in the United States, the agricultural wotU 
is now agitating for the organization of credit after the model of tli 
European coimtries. 

Another subject of not less interest was that of agricultural coK)pai 
tion, now in favour in all countries and most variously applied. The Coe 
gress conmdeted it advisable first of aU to define its conception of ago 
cultnral co-operation. It understood by the expression “ agreenoi 
by which fanners unite all or part of their economic activity for the at 
complishment of definite operations for the special advantage of thos 
associating and share the savings obtained by the ehmination of i 
middlemen's pre^ts." Two principles were therefore, accepted as charat 
teristic of the co-operative societies ; the first, that the eventual coutrih 
tkms of capital can only directly or indirectly give an income at a ceW 
rate, now as a rule 4 %. The excess revenue each year may be repaid* 
refunds or set apart to form a reserve fund or employed for 
collective utility. The voting rights must be the same for all. » 
second principle was that the reserve fund can only be divided whea 
rules aflow of it. Such division, as also that of the annual “’ag 
made arnoi^ the associates in proportion to the business done by 
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^th ^ety. The inalienabiUty of the reserve fund is, however to 

preterreu. > 

Desire w^ also that local, regional or central co-operative 

glebes should be formed by tte agrrcultural associations, withdkrict^of 
aal ar^mder their sup^on. The associations must, how^® to 
aeride wheth« It is not best for them to assume the functions oi t 
operative soaetaes themselves, or found special organizations for tte 
purpose. 

Further, a remarkably important declaration was that of the leaaHtv 
sad ntiBty of the mtervention of the State in organizing ^licultito co- 
operative soaetiM. on condition, however, that its financial assistance 
be subsidiary and temporary. 

The Congr^ finally adopted the following classification of the rural 

co-operative societies into five groups, for various objects : 

ist., mutual agricultural credit; 2nd., collective production; 3rd., col- 
lective purchase of farm requisites; 4th., collective sale of agricultural 
produce, raw or manufactured ; 5th., mutual agricultural insurance. 


§ 4 . Mtn'UAI,[AGRICtn,TTJSAI, INSURANCl!. 


With regard to this matter, the Congress, recognising the importance 
;pf insurance organized on mutual lines, both on account of the savings it 
ipennits of being made, and its moral effects, expressed the desire that the 
jkterventionof the State in the work of the mutual societies may be so ord- 
ieted, that they may be able to preserve their co-operative character, in 
[which their strength and their social value consists. 



UNITED STATES. 


1. THE AGWCUETUllAL DEVELOPMENT WORK 
OF THE UNITED STATES RAILWAYS. 


SOTOCES: 

kAiUtOADS AND FAHHmG. U. S. Dcpt. o£ AgricultuTf. BuKau of Statistics. Bulietij 
COKFABBOK of CAFItAL VAIOES t AeMCOlTnilE, llANOFACTOUHI AND TBE HaILWJVI 
Buteatt of Railway Hconontics. Washington, D. E. 


§ I. The IMFORTANCE of AG*ICtJI,TURE TO THE RAttWAYS, 

Jn the early days of railway building in the United States, the fanuHs 
wete the enthusiastic support^ of every project for a new line, and lie 
first tt uigmg on Congress the policy of making special grants and generais 
cOncessiotis to the companies. However, after the anti-railway agitation of 
the years 1870-74, — tie sooUed " Granger ” movement, — it had growi 
almost to be a tradition that the railway comp^es were antagonistic to 
the interests of the fanning dass. and the opinion continued to be widely 
held until within the last ten or twelve years. 

The work of the Interstate Commerce Commission in adjusting freiglt 
rates did much to prepare the way for the change which to a large eitent 
has already taken place, and its work has been supplemented in neariy i 
of the States by the regulation of the railways either through general lA 
known as Public Service Commissions, or by specially created Railwiy 
Commissioiis. Charges against railway companies are examined by these 
Commissions, so that any real grievance on the side of the farmers ca 
be promptly and equitably adjusted, while the companies are protected 
firom such hasty and ill-considered l^islation as marked the years 1871-M 
in many of the States. The railway companies, on their part, have come » 
realize the importance of agriculture to theh^ own pros^rity and many 
them, in addition to providing a quick and efficient service for *^^ *^^*^ 
of farm produce, are spending money directly for the promotion 
tnre. It is our purpose to review hwe some of their work in 
We may note that the railways ate not alone in being prompted by ^ 
listened self-interest to ofier encouiagment and aid to the 
country. Numerous development assocktions have been forme , g®*™ i 
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iMH Banter’ Association, too, has itself reoenilv * j Amer- 
^ AgticulWral and Financial Development and FdSon ^ 

Thefe are t*ro mam teasOns why the railways of the Tlnit^i se c.a 
it to tiidr invest to a^ist in every possible wjy the de^eloSeS^ 
^ttne. In the first plaa, a large part of their 'revenne is deLd frSe 

veaae froih fewr cl^ of fam products - grain, hay, cotton and iivestock 
' 97 “ulhon dollars for these railways only which reported 

to the Interstate Commerce Commission. These railways carried Vbout 
half the total tonn^e of the country, so that, on the basis of the figures 
quoted, we may calculate that 10 per cent of the total freight revenue of the 
United States railways is derived from the carriage of grain hay cotton 
and Uvestock. Th^ four products represent about hah the total amount 
of farm produce carried by rail, and, assuming that other products have 
about the same freight-yidding capacity, we may conclude that the revenue 
from the carriage of farm produce amounts to 20 per cent of the total 
freight revenue. 


In fte second place, the companies have had for sale large areas of 
land which had been granted to thembyCoi^essas an inducement to build 
tie railways. The first land grant was made to the Illinois Central Railway 
k 1850, and was immediately followed by grants to other railways, the dif- 
ferent States competing for the construction of railways in their territory. 
The total area of public lands granted to railway companies, up to June 
30th 1911, was 115,500,000 acres, which is equal to more than the total 
Ilea of the seven Atlantic States from New York to Virginia, inclusive. 
For mote than skty years, therefore, the railway companies have been di- 
rectly interested in attracting settlers, and especially farmers, into the dis- 
tricts through which their lines run. West of the Mississippi there is still 
milch unsold land belonging to the railway companies. One company, for 
the year eading June 30th igcig, reported the sale of 349,961 acres ; another 
leported the sale of 184,069 acres ; and a third, the sale of 80,464 acres, 
though most of this land, in each case, was owned by others and advertised 
on their behtdf by the tailways in question. 

Another topoftant supply of farm land, in the settlement of which the 
wmpaiaes ate interested, is the laid open to " homestead entry ”, the unde- 
rdoped htud ofieted to persons who will establWi homes thereon. Up to 
June 30th t^ii, title had b^ granted to 123,500,000 acres, the area assi- 
S«ed to settles dating the year ending June jotii 191;, being 7,700,000 
Rtes. From eae«uaaglng settlers to take^p farms, it was a natoal step 
foi the companies to undertake instruction'jin farming, and offer their advice 

«M)petatiWi ta fttUiers with the object of securing the hem results 
possfide itm ^ iaad. 'this educational work is much newer, having come 


tmi years. 
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§ 2. ThB work of THB RAHWAY COMPANIES. 

Many of the companies have created special divisions charged with thj 
work of attracting settlers, the official at the head of the division beim 
known as the Immigratioa Agent or the Commissioner for Inunigta^ 
Solicitii^ immigrants from forei^ countries is now usually hut a small 
part of his wotk, most of the fanners who move into districts advertised bj 
the railways comii^ from other parts of the United States. One part of the 
country to which, at the present day, systematic efforte are being made to 
attract settlers, lies south and west of the Missouri River, and west of the 
lower portion of the Mississippi River. Another e^nds from the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers southward to the Gulf of Mexico. Some of the new 
lands in the West to which the railways are trying to draw settlers are in 
the recently irrigated sections west of the Rocky Mountains, and in regions 
made accessible by the opening of new railways, as in central Oregon. At- 
tempts are also being made to attract farmers into eastern New York and 
the New Ei^land States ; into Wisconsin, where they are offered deand 
timber lands ; and into North Carolina, where drained swamp land is avail- 
able for settlement. No figures are obtainable as to the number of farmas 
moving into these regions and we can only form a general idea of the kind 
of movement which is taking place from the statements of those engaged 
in soliciting settlers. 

The farmers moving into eastern New Y ork come chiefly from the N orth 
Central States with a certain proportion from Norway, Sweden and Den- 
nioA ; the r^on between the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific draws its settlers chiefly from the northern part of the Mississippi 
Valley ; while the farmers taking up land in the South Atlantic and South 
Central States are reported to come chiefly from the North Atlantic and 
North Central States. 

The railway companies make known the attractions of new districts 
fhrn ngh printed pamphlets, advertisements in newspapers and other period- 
icals, lectures and exhibitions. The descriptive pamphlets are illustrated by 
photographs, not only of livestock and soil products, but also of landscapes, 
gconps of farm buildings and general views, so as to serve, to a slight extent 
at least, as a guide to the fanners seeking a new home. Some of 

— those, for example, at the l^an^ Shows at Chkago and^w 
York — are on a large scale, and represent the combined effort of stxem 
companies. Other exhibitions are moved from one town to mote m * 
wide circuit is completed ; while in another fmm, the ^hibition is o 
in a special car which travels from point to point on the r^way, ® ^ 
ing the people even in the very small places, an opportumty of seeing 

“ i 

As an indiicemeiit to prospective settlers to visit the places a ' 
many railways offer excursions at low rates. The tickets f -MjI, 
available for about 25 days and enable the hdder to make a roiuio P 
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Much advertising matter is printed and distributUTti, • • . 

^ of a town or county and the railways ■ and railw^ f ^ 

jjls co-operate with State inundation boards in attrarti^fH °®' 

That the efiorts of the railways meet witt con^^'t^T® . 

adged from the reports of the agents. One of the railwa%^"^ ^ 
'entral States reports that in the four years endinv M-itt 
ijiilies settled in the territory tributary to its linl Tbf ^ 

^000 f^es W^ere sucos^y established on farms along his route The 
^t, for anotter of the hnes reaching into the South Central Stltes it 
^ that m toe ei^t y^ ending with 1910, 300,000 acres of lanThS 
)een sold to about 2,000 settlers. 


The efforts of the railway companies to promote agricultural educa- 

ion are made, as a rule, in co-operation with Federal or State authorities 

)i local bodies interested in agricultural development. 

Agricultural instruction trains are an example of such co-operation 
iany railways run such trains regularly, the trips occupying, in some cases' 
wo or three months ; other railways organize demontration trips at irre^ 
pilar intervals As a rule the company provides the train, either gratis 
)i at a very low rate, and advertises the trip along the intended route 
fhe exhibits are usually arranged by the State Experiment Station, which 
ilso provides travelling lecturers. The instruction may be devoted to 
1 single topic -- alfalfa growing, for example- - but as a rule it covers a 
imnher of subjects adapted to the type of fanning throughout the district 
nvered. Thus, in toe South, such subjects as diversified farming, good 
:oads and the cotton-boll weevil have recaved considerable attention ; in 
ie North Central States, grain, bacon production and silos are favourite 
opics ; while in toe Mountain States, instruction is given in fruit grow- 
th, rotation of crops and conservation of moisture. The value of the 
Jstraction given is undoubtedly great, and the scheme is eminently prac- 
ical. Some of toe demonstration trains are models of completeness and 
itility. Many of them carry exhibits of live stock, the property of the 
State Agricultural College, and at least one of them included a model silo con- 
tracted on a flat railway wagon. One railway reports that toe instruction 
Mins run over its lines between September .5th 1910, and Apriljzsto 1911, 
wered 8,905 miles in 70 days, and provided for 597 meetings, which were 
ittended by 147,000 people. On another railway, one train covered 3,436 
riles in 68 days, arid stopped for 223 meetings at which the attendance was 
sported to be 73,000. 

Many of the companies employ an agricultural expert, and it would 
* of his duty to organize instruction trains. His work consists chiefly 
® visiting farms and giving advice to farmers, in supervising a demon- 
nation farm, and in assisting State or Federal agricultu^ authorities who 

carrying out experiments or giving demonstrations in his territory. 
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In 1911, railways werp cooducttng experimental or demonstration farms 
ttia States o( Maine. New York, Delaware, Virginia, Nwtb Carolina, Montana 
and Texas. The fanns, as a rule, are oceuf^ wifll some sjr^ branch of 
agriculture in the erten^n of which the compani^ are directly irrterestei 
Sps, along the Atlantic coast, several of them are devoted to showing th^ 
possibilities of vegetable growing: and one farm, on the slope of the Blin. 
Ridge Mountains, is devoted to fruit. 

The railway agriculturist makes more extensive use of the system of 
dwoonstration plots on private farms. In this case the farmer, as a rule, 
is paid for the use of an acre and is supplied with seed, and perhaps with son* 
special implement such as a subsoU plough. He is require to follow the 
inactions of the agent, and in return for his co-operation is given the crop 
produced. It is clained that the farmers take more interest in the erpai. 
ment when it is carried out by one of their neighbours on a farm sii 
to their own. One railway had 44 such plots in July igii , and another re 
ported several hundred under its supervision at the same date. 

The representative of the railway is often occupied with work in con- 
nection with farmer's associations, either as a consul^ ex^ or as an active 
organizer. One railway sent an ^ent through its territory to organs 
livestock breeders' associations which were encouraged to hold public sales 
of registered stock. During the year following their formation, 20 car- 
loads or 400 head of pure-bred stock were imported into the district served 
by the railway. Some of the agents also take an active part in oiganinng 
the marketii^ of farm produce, but as a rule they confine their efforts in 
this direction to the first few seasons among the early skiers in nw dis- 
tricts where the fanners have not had time to organize assodatiom of 
thpir own. 

The agricultural agents fulfil another useful function in helping farmers 
to find labourers. One of the railways most active in this work adopts fc 

following plan. The farmer who wishes to hire a man fills in a form statiig 
the kind of labour to|)e done, the wages offered and any other partimlars 
which will guide those who are to seek for a suitable labourer. This fom 
is to any railway station agent who forwards it to the proper * 

(dal. The request is then handed on to the State Department of Agricultiue 
When it is necessary for the farmer to advance money to pay the laboweis 
railway fare, he may remit it through the passenger office of the railwaj 
A corresponding servio^ rendered jn finding employment for farm lahouieE, 
information being published t^ularly with respect to the demand for fa® 


labour in the various districts. 

The forestry work now being undertaken by some of the raiw p 
is pf cpnsiderabije importance, contributing as it does, in the mos 
way possible, to the conservation of the natilral resources of the c ^ 
The planting of fmest trees and toe systeiMtic preservation ew 
forests is undertaken by the companies in to^ own intercste, 
to future sttpi#es of timber for railway construction 

Tlw first planting by a railway com^y to ^ ^ ^ 

Forest Service was of 400 acres of catalpa trees ptoited to Kansas 



i«-i88*. For many years no further Dknrin« 

^ a nmiia of raUways began fS^ *** “ 

„ of 2,119 datnbuted over a numb^ State bT,f *" 

190S, ^emes on a much larger scak have 
on d eucalyptus trees is being made in southern^Sf^r 4^ 
jo acres a year. Up to the end of 1911, 2 2,^ acrf^rt^ ^f**.®* 
bout 2,000,000 trees, at an average cost of a httle o^er S f ^‘^X*** 
nnplete the forest is to contain 7,000 acres * 32 an acre. When 

One of the eastern raUways had planted 2 qso acres at tl,. a r 

^^beingchieflyoak, locust, Scotch pine, European larch ^ Jo^ay 

A M oomp^ which began forestry work more recently than either 
: the plotted about 18,000 trees in 1908, 360,000 in IgT^^Z 
ngll. besides sowi^ 25 acres with seed of forest trees, in 1909 ^nd 
g 100,000 acres under systematic forestry management. 


§ 3* Summary reports op the agricuetcrai, phomotion wore 
OP representative raieways. 


The above-indicated services are undataken by at least some of the 
liiwiys, though probably no single railway attempts to perform all of then. 

It may be useful to present here, in summarised form, a few typical 
ports on agr^kural promotion work, prepared by the railways in 
iiestiou for the information of the Bureau of Statistics of the U, S. Depait- 
lent of Agriculture. 

Railway A. — This company received a land grant of 606,000 acres 
bich included meadow land, land in timber and considerable stretches of 
ramp. As rapidly as the timber is cut, the land, where suitable, is being 
lid for farms, and every endeavour is being made to attract settlers. For 
tt purpose of testing the agricultural value of the land, the company has 
perated a demonstration farm for the past three years, and has conducted 
Eperiments in soil treatment and crop rotation on separate plots. An agri- 
•Itiiral expert is employed to supervise the farm and travel throughout 
le territory to advise new settte, organize farmers’ dubs and assist 
inneis genoally. He must devote at least two-thirds of his tinie to 
avelhi^ instruction work. In each of the past two years a demcastration 
3 U 1 has made a trip lasting two weeks, hectuiers were furnished byjthe 
tate University, and the subjects dealt with mduded dairying, potato 
»d cdibage growing, poultry rearing and marketing. 

The company gives annually $ 100 in special prizes to each county 
“ held inthin tte territory.* A special prize is given ft* the best exhiW 
I apicukural produce shown by any boys’ or girls’ faini dub. 
f ftjftoay B. — The company distributes seik and fertilizers to fanuem 
undemanding that tiiey are to be used according to instnicbous on 
pwritalion ^tsnrithiiig easy access of the railway. In addition, ri tubs 
“"A wal iastniction trains, and oSers prizes at the annual county fairs. 
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The company pnUishes a mcmthly agiiculttural bulktin which Js 
ttS>uted gratuitously to fanners. It is (rf an instructional nature ^ 
itK is made of it as a medium for advertising the products of the dki^ 
Agents of the railways assist in organiang Wt and vegetable gionei^ 
sodations and in finding markets for produce. ^ 

Railway C . — The company has induced owners of large tracts of dea»jl 
timber land to subdivide them into farm lots, and sdl these at reaso^ 
prices and on liberal terms of payment. Settlers are secured by advert* 
ising. In the past year, 8,000 acres of cleared land were brought utuU 
cultivation in one county through which the line passes. 

An expert in the growing, packing and shipph^ of fonts and vegetaUej 
is employed by the company, which also encourages better farming by offer 
ing prizes, organizing com dubs, sending out demonstratioti trains anil 
holding exhibitions of farm produce. 

Railway D. — This company {uomotes the redamation of swamp lamii 
by individual owners, and the acquisition of deared timber land by 
colonization companies which make it available for small farmen. 

The company has recently run a demonstration train over 
line, conducting a compa^n in favour of road improvement. It has taka 
an active part in organizing and assisting livestock breeders’ assodatbs 
The company publishes and distributes a soil and geological map of 
the district, as well as pamphlets on Lands for Sale, Agricultural Ptoducb, 
Timber Resources, Tobacco Growing, Poultry and Egg Production, etc 
The company advertises its line extensivdy in the Northern States, ironi 
which it draws most of its settlers. 


§ 4. The work of the rah-ways by territoiuai, croots. 


It is not possible to find a satisfactory measure by which we can esti 
mate the value d' the agiicultiual promotion work done by the railway 
or compare one railway with another. We may gain some idea of th 
devdopment 'of the work by adopting as our basis the railway mileage, 
or the total area served by railways making organized efiorts to piomofe 
{^cnlture. From tables compiled by the Department of Agriculture, « 
find that 76 per cent of the total rafiway mileage of the United States is 
operated by companies which in the year ending June 30th 1912, 
making such efforts. i 

The companies woiking to secure new settlers along their line, 
<^)etat^ 6z per cent of the total mileage of the country ; the companies en- 
gaged in promoting agricultural education wbte operating 70 per cent. | 
For purposes of comparison, the tenitoiial group, as defined by ^ 
Interstate Commerce Commission, are taken as a basis. Thejailwa^s^ 
most active in Group VUI, (Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkanps and 
Missonti and Colorado), where 88.9 per cent of the total 
^ companies making active efforts to promote s^pculture. Thecoitespo" | 
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5, howler, whei. the 

Ijg agriculture, more than 15,000 miles are^ated bv 

Jdeitake some form of agricultural iustructiCi work T 

the railwa,^ m any p^rcular re;pon is naturally determined bv thS w J 

hfflida, which depend upon such factors as the amount of 

;;,ed land within the territory, the prevailinTC orfarnSL^^ 

ladlities for marketing produce, and the nation^ty Md characS tb! 

bmr population. In the Aliddle Atlantic States, for bs^SSay^ 

do praetic^y no work in attracting new settlers ; in the regi;n compS 

Kebraska, Wyornmg, Montoa and parts of North and South Dakota wheif 

tkere is still much land avaikble for settlement, all or nearly all the railways 

BE actively engaged in such work. ^ 


Instructional work is more evenly diffused throughout the whole of 
[he cotmtry. Compames engaged in systematic agricultural instruction 
operated 174,000 miles of railway and the counties into which the hnes 
entered constituted 83 per cent of the total land area of the country It is 
issumed, for the purpose of comparing one district with another, that a 
country through which a railway line nms, comes to some extent at least 
under the influence of any agricultural promotion work undertaken by the 
railway company. This would probably be true as regards the agricultural 
instraction and organization work of the company, but the land settlement 
Fork of any railway may be confined to one or two counties only along its 
route. It would not be fair to compare the work of one railway with an 
other on the mileage basis which has been adopted for groups of railways. 
One company may have a smaller mileage than another but may carry out 
work in connection with agriculture on a more extensive scale, with more 
energy and with greater success. It is only possible to compare the railways 
by groups because in each group there are some that do much for agriculture 
end some that do little, and it is assumed that a kind of general average 
of activity is arrived at by including all the railways of a district in a 
tingle group. 

The net results of the efforts of the railways in the cause of agricult- 
nral advancement cannot be determined with any exactness Much educa- 
tional work admits of no exact measurement, and the influence of the railways 
b often only one of the factors among m.any contributing to a certain 
result. Whenever possible the railway companies work in connection with 
public or semi-public institutions, and it is impossible to assign credit for 
the results achieved either to the one or to the other. It is the combina- 
tion of the two factors which forms the effective instrument. This much at 
bast is clear, that the railwdj^s companies in the United States recognize 
in promoting agriculture they are promoting their own interests; and 
jwther that they are in a position to lend effective aid to State or other 
pstitutions connected with agriculture. 
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2 . PUBtiCATlONS OF FECEKT DATE ON AGRICUI,TuKAt 
ECONOMY IN general IN THE UNITED STATES 


(a) Vtdetpl Government PubUeeUions . 

Ovncuxa, ORoaMasnoka 'and BDXTt^MtaNaz. iHtffmriiONa CdNNecra> wnA liaE 
bcDoatsT IN i9n. U. 3 . Dept, of Agricnltnre. Bureau of Animal Industry. Circular 

Supply op Faun I^aouR. C. S. Dept, of Agriculture. Bureau of Statistics. BuUetia ^ 

Systbus op Mauketing Farm Prodocw amd Demand for Such Prodccts at 
Centres. U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. Office of the Secretary. Report No. 98. 

ibsACCO &IARKBIINO Df THE UNITED STATES. U. S. Dcpt. of AgricuiluTe. Bureau of PUi 
liidiLstry. fitilletm 268. 

dw P'/dtk UAHbtJR. Nineteisuth lave^Ugatfon, in tqiog. U. S. Dept, of Agricttitu„ 
BnxCen-df Staristlcs. BuBetih 99. 
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LAND registration IN MOROCCO 


sOOSCBS: 

Omcm. do PsorecrosAT SuOain »/ the Pwtut««it) No j6 

DO CoKnfe de I’AnuaoE prak?a,se [Buttain of the French Alriccn Cmmtilei, 
October, IQ13. ' 


At the end of the 46th number of the Official Bulletin of the Protec 
orate, in nffiich the future laws lor Morocco will be pubhshed under form 
i Decrees, there is a Decree of August I2th„i9i3 on registration of real 
state. 

This addition to the laws introduced by the Protectorate m Morocco 
las both necessary and expected ; it was absolutely necessary to allow the 
iraers of real estate to free their property from all uncertainty, obscure 
bims and risk of dispute to which they had been exposed by Mussulman 
iw and even more by anarchy, we may say by the absolute want of regul- 
tions governing landed property m Morocco. The object of the 
iitioduction of land registration in Tunis was to give the landown- 
rs clem and indisputable titles, excluding all other claims; this 
enefit it will also confer on Morocco. The Decree we are about to 
onsider gives ample security to the rights confirmed by registration as well 
t to those who may suffer by it. By the value it gives to the title deed 
i^y delivered, it makes tlie position of the real estate to which it is-ap- 
lied absolutely clear. 


§ I. Procedure of registration. 

I Let us summarise the prc^edure. A registrar of landed property and 
te^es is appointed in connection with every court of first instance to 
Np the land register of the district and register real estate. When the 
N^r or* the holder of certain real rights enumerated in the Decree 
blies for registration of real estate, givii^ all possible particulars, the above 
peer fixes a date for the provisional delimitation. Notice of this must be 
p^dy pnbliMied, so that any whose rights might suffer may be advised 
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and intervene ; notice must be posted in the office of the local maastr ■ 
court, in the offices of the caid and of the jadi of the district ; notice m * 
also be given every week on the markets. That business transactions 
not made public is in fact one of the evils of the land regime of Moinm' 
or rather of the absence of any such regime. ™ 

' The object of the provisional delimitation is above all to remedy this 
and show clearly on the land to which rights are alleged, what is being do™ 
The delimitation must be carried out by the registrar of landed prot»^ 
or his delegate, assisted by a surveyor of the topographical service 
officer whose appointment is absolutely necessary. In the 
sional delimitation, at which the presence of the applicant and al 
of the ne^hbouring landowners and any intervening parties who han 
come forward is invited, the presumed limits of the real estate and tl 
portions in dispute are fixed by landmarks. A plan of the provisional 
delimitation and a report mentioning any incidents and opposition met 
with are prepared. 

Then notice is published that within a term of two months, any oh 
jections to the registration will be received by the various French and natin 
officers at whose offices the notice of the provisional delimitation wai 
posted. Obj ections may be made by way of oral declaration, which is an ab- 
solutely indispensable arrangement in a country where the illiterate are ii 
the majority and where titledeeds are rare, traditional occupation beig 
very often the sole proof of the holder’s right. 

If there are no objections, the officers charged to receive them seal 
the registrar a certificate to that eSect and the registration takes place m- 
less the attorney, acting for the Government, to whom the proceediigi 
must be communicated before any decision can be taken, applies for a delay. 

In case of objections, a copy of them is forwarded by the registrar to 
the applicant for registration, who has a month in which to obtain thei 
withdrawal. If he cannot do this, the question is referred to the court o 
first instance, the president of which immediately appoints a judge to re 
port. 

He orders the objectors to present their documents and memoirs t( 
him within a fortnight. He may— as is necessary in this country wheri 
documents are rare and doubtless not too authentic or clear — himself via 
the real estate in question in order to proceed on the spot to au examina 
tion of the titles or to an enquiry. Then, after a week’s notice given to tb 
parties, the case is tried by the court, with which two Mussulman assessor 
are associated, tor purposes of consultation only. 

Appeal may be made r^ainst any judgment in a matter of registra 
tion. The same precautions exactly are u^d in the hearing and dead 
ing of an appeal as in the first instance. 

The matter is then irrevocably settled; recourse can not be had to “ 
court of cassation, except on application of the attorney general and only" 
the interest of the law. , 

As we have said, the title given in absence of opposition, or in accor ^^* 
witii the judgment and accompanied by a plan consigned by tbe 
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J real estate, is unimpeachable. No claim mav * 

^lulment or modification. Only rights constituSn 
^ the title deed will be enter* in theland register Then^ ““signment 

^erawholeseriesof provisionstoensurethim!, • ““‘ains 

Such are in outtae the procedure and the results of registration M 
^see, every precaution has been taken to allow of the pr^uctiorof t^ 
ranous ^ and to cause their presentation before the expiration of tte 
OTi makes the regmtration irrevocable. Thus the Decree reconciles both 
aterests of which account has to be taken in such a case that of cont3 
„d fll deleted nghts, and that of Uquidating. so to speak, theownS 
rendering the title clear, defimte and unimpeachable. 


I 


§ 2. Application. 


But we must not be deceived. How ever wise and prudent the pro- 
(isions of the law may be, they will not be easy of application under theland 
iystem existing in Morocco. If the judge repotting or the judge in the appeal 
nurt bases his sentence on the documents spoken of in many of the arti- 
les of the decree, he will be seriously liable to base it on forgeries. — The 
ndustry of forging title deeds has flourished alarmingly in recent years 
nthe richest rural regions of the Moghreb. If, on the contrary, understand- 
og the situation, the judges wish to hold enquiries on the spot, they 
rill find it very difificult to separate the truth from the tangle of lying state- 
nents. Owing to their ignorance of the language, they will be at the mercy 
)f interpreters, who will present the matter to them from the point of view 
Dost favourable to the interests of the party who has shown himself 
Host generous to these auxiliaries of justice. 

This is to say that, efficacious and sound woik in this department de- 
uands a class of officers of rare value. No text, however perfect, in such a 
Ifficult environment, can supply the want of intelligence, capacity and sound 
nnscientiousness on the part of those applying it 


§ 3. Possible extension. 

The Decree on Registration certainly does not solve the land problem 
jtf Morocco makes no pretention to do so. By declaring that it will only 
^ ^applied in those portions of the Empire to be indicated hereafter, 
P Hinits, and in this it is wise, its field of action to the districts provided 
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legittiatioii optienal, it iwcogntes that ita pwcedoj* » not to sg^,, 
te Hm ctassification oi the land of the cBstnct in which it is applied 

'CMb easy to understand, for othervlise the Decree would be eqojj 
#fr Ml order to establish the cadastre in such or sudi a part of Morocco 
TStot is a step that might be drfeuded, but it slw^d be openly called t» 
its dame, while registiation would be only one of its consequences. 

K is however to be disared that as Mar as possible an approach he 
made to the establishment of the cadastre in those regions to which the 
ISecree is applicable, by encouraging the landowners in every way to registg 

wrfuntatfily. The best will beto render theexpensesmc^eetionwith thisaj 

tew as pOssiMe smd, according to the Decree, they will be fixed by futm, 
i^datiW The Bulletin of the French African Ccaamittee suggests thi 
perhaps it would be possible to encourage the natives to register, by grant 
idg t'fcem facilities for the payment of the costs, or temporarily redudg 
the land tax in the case of registered land. It is possible that, in the long nn 
the Treasury would not lose if in this way a more precise knowledg, 
were acquired of the land to be taxed. 

It may finally be asked whether registration should not be made con 
pubory in one case, that of transfer of land with certain obligations. Cert 
aidly it is very easy to understand why the administration of the Protec 
tMate should hesitate to trouble the native population by a compnlsor 
exemrinatioa and registration of all the land. Bnt one does not see any seii 
ess reason why all sales should not be preceded by the formalities of reg 
istration, making quite clear the rights sold. Purchase is almost alway 
made by Europeans or by natives acting for Europeans, or dealers in kii( 
^weolating on the foreign demand, all of them accustomed to btgatioii 
to whom an operation such as registration would scarcely bp any trooble 
at least m their lawful bu^ess. 

By compdlkig registration m every case of sale, a double advantagi 
wewld be obtained, the teal estate in question would be definitely rescoH 
from the general conlnsion in wWch land is involved, and the purchase o 
leaf estate would no longer pve rise to the disorders and abuses whic! 
have too often accompanied it 

It is {»obable that, at no distant date, a new Decree may meet the 
evideiit necessity. Meanwhile, the Decree instituting optional regista 
tiiw introdnees a great improvement in Morocco. The existence of a pro 
cedure for registration will aBow honest purchasers, seriously desirou^ ™ 
proving their land, to escape from a condition of disorder that only baa 
others. Registration, even optional, will contribute to disentangle e ■” 
extricable knot in which the Protectorate found the land involved ro Me 
rocco. The early European immigrants, whose purchases were the pri»P 
canse of the confusion, are for the most part speculators who pure 
Otffer to stf to new comers. Now, when the system of registration M ^ 
WorkiBg some time, it will be difficult to induce would be ppre 
acqiare tights which are not dear or cannot be made so by the pr ^ 
«4 registration, before the final condusion of the conttMt o ' 
te^Bter wotdd raise doubts and susjMdons in regard to the Ian a 
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1 almost unsaleable. Thus, the decree • ... 

.orediffi^t and less luaatiy^speculation "“I”® 

iBgeries, by means of which Stitious rights were 
witifflate nghts honestly held by the occ«r«ntc “Pon the 

^their traditional occupation of it; the ideas ^t *" 

neyer led the to beUeve in C 

itey possessed, as an inhentance from their fathers ^ 

itself. The inoral impo^bility of seUingwiiTSo^rS 
lottbtless soon make examination mto doubtfid Durchs=.» ^ ^ 

a remedy b the case of real usurpatirxCt^ 
ration will have mdirect effects no less ..j “Ptiooil re^ 

<ii^ectly contemplated by'the 
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Introduction. 


In so far as the compass of an article pennits, an attempt is hm 
made to explain the exikmg systems of the valuation of land in cm- 
nection with its assessment to rates and taxes to meet local and impeiial 
expenditure. The expression " land ”, throughout Part I of this aitidc, 
indudes the buildings and improvements upon it. The general remaih 
apply to England and Wales, and the variations applicable to Scotlani 
and Ireland are dealt with separately. 

Until the introduction of the famous budget by Mr. Lloyd George, wlicb 
became law in April 1910, annual or rental values were the sole basis a 
all valuation, except as regards Estate (Death) Duty imposed in 18^ 
In the Finance Act of 1910, capital or selling values are, with that exceptiot 
for the first time introduced into the country's fiscal system. It should h 
carefully noted that the new valuations and land taxes consequent up® 
the Finance Act, 1910, are in addition to, and in no way repeal or vary, tli 
previous systems of valuations ; the imposition of the previous rates aai 
taxes remains unimpaired. 

It is therefore desirable at the outset to review generally, under Parti 
of this article, the systems in force prior to 1910, but prefacing that d 
is doubtless intended in the near future to unify completely the vaite 
systems of valuation so as to remedy the u^due number and ovet!appu( 
powers of valuation authorities, the complexities of areas, the extrawg®* 
cost of administration, and the trouble and perplexity to the owners am 
occupiers of land. j 

The imperative need for such a remedy becoma appwent wi 
is realised that no less then ax classes of valuation authorities each 
power to value land for the purposes of raising rates and taxes. 
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The Royal ^inmmon on I^calTaxation m 1899 reported- 

^tes are TMsed , that upon such valuation all rates and taxes 
local and unpfflal purposes, should be chafed and levied ; and further 
that, if^.po^ble, proyiaon should be made to obtain u^ifortd^ 
in vsiti&tioii throughout the whole country ^ 

They Stated that such a system would minimise expense, trouble and 
iconvenience, and result m uniformity. 

A Departmental Committee has for some time been sitting “To in- 
into the changes which have taken place in the relations’ between 
nperial and local taxation since the Report of the Royal Commission 
0 Local Taxation in 1901 ; to examine the several proposals made in the 
leport of that Commission, and to make recommendations on the subject 
jr the consideration of His Majesty’s Government, with a view to the in- 
roduction of legislation at an early date. " 


This Coinmittee has not yet reported nor given any indication as to 
he nature of its conclusions, but it is generally recognised or expected that 
; must of necessity advise that only one valuation authority should 
list, which should be empowered to fix values of land on either an annual 
I capital basis, or both, and that on such values all rates and taxes should 
e imposed. Inasmuch as the Finance Act, 1910, created a Governmental 
Valuation Office under the Inland Revenue Commissioners for the purpose 
iplained in Part II of this article, and directed the Commissioners to re- 
alue on a capital or selling basis the whole of the United Kingdom, it 
! conceivable that such Valuation Office may become the valuation 
uthority. 

At the present time, therefore, the entire system of valuation and the 
addence of rates and taxes on land must be considered as m the melting 
lot The principal points for decision are : 

(i) what should be the valuation area for local rating; in other 
raids over what area should local expenditure be spread as a com- 
non charge. 

(z) by whom should the valuation be made. 

(3) sWld the basis be annual or capital values. 

{4) should any taxation be imposed on sites to the relief of buildings 
ind improvements thereon ; if so up to what point in the past should im- 
irovements be regarded, especially in coimection with agricultural im- 


irovements. 

The present systems of'valuation and taxation are a historical product 
I natural result of economic and political forces. This natural grpyl 
>f past centuries has now become a sickly plant among the 
aid administrative changes or reforms of the present times. Indeed tte 
teed of remedial measures has been a favourite theme of statesmen ot 
lioth political parties in the state for over half a century. 
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Those wb» m pmsunoirt in. as B a 8 » g the ^idsth%. ctnoht^ systeou 
fttBiSaiBiwtid and profotmd cha*m»th» weidmeB aed gay^ 
QMltus of tAYetiooi »id denasd an eatwreowstiraet^ atid a taxation 
oi gnwid « site values. It is perhaps anfortooste that the consiijjf. 

s(r impartant and lar reachi^ a question shtEwM ^ necessity be oxt. 
ducted: m aa envitoiurwtat and period <d acute pohtical di^^ences. The 
emanens inaease of aatiosal eapeniHtute and cousequert tasatton has 
a great part in drawing gen«al attention to the desirability re. 
adjusting the relative proportion kk adiich local' rates rod imperial tmtioa 
dioiild contribute to the aggr^ate eipei^tnre, to the need of reconstit- 
utii^ and simplifying the system and basis of valnotion, and to the d^ee 
iaaikh kad as apart from othm ftnuis of wealth altonld pmtkipate in the 
bwdea of tazatien. 

h growing system of grants from the imperial revennes in aid of local 
oleSi institated first in iSfiq, has made large inroads into dd principles. 
TWa system is now generally admitted to be unsatisfactory and a pa- 
loaia'iil sditrtioa is needed. 


PART I. 


.sysjiws OF VALUATION IN FORCE PRIOR TO iqio. 


Fnoceedmg now with the review of valuation systems (excluding that 
of the iSnancx Act, 1910, dealt with in Part II) the valuation authorities 
aae aix in nnmber, make valuations for the purposes of : 

(1) Taxation of Landlord's Income from landed property. 

(2) Rate fen the Relief of the Poor ; so called frran its originatmg for 
ttat purpose in tiie sixteenth century after the dissolution of the Monasta- 
ies, bnt now raised for many local purposes. 

(3) The County Rate. 

(4) 'The Borough Rate. 

(5) The Land Tax (adjusted chiefly in the years 1693, 1798 and 1896), 

(6) Death Duties. 

Taking these seriatim the flr^ is : 


§ I. Taxation of iandi/jrd’s income from landed property, 
(tENERAIXY CALLED LANDLORD’S EROPERTY TAX. 


'The Iidand Revenue Department oi the Government 
awBCMt local ofidals appointed by the Crown known as 
tiMw”, who, aasi^ed by local aasessois or coUeotews aKwiw“ ^ 
Commissioners of Taxes, make valaatkms erf their dmtacts e?eiy nve y 
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'^enCBts or alterations to property. ^ ” addttionB, im- 

The basis of value is thus *flned in the Incomp 4.. „ 

^gti^ vdvie of laadsshall be 'UMieistoodtobetherent h 

ji. „ K .. «k-,* « a. 

fixed by agreement commenong within the oeriort of .. 

ttcfifth day of April next before the time of^ng the'^'^SeTb^ 

the same are not so let at rack-rent, then the rack rent 

^ worth to be let by the year ; which mi::hS; “nlS e)" T 

dl lands, tenem^ts. and herejhtaments, or heritages, capable of artS 

otpahon rf whatev^ nature (except properties such L quarriL min« 

xonworks, docks and waterworks which are taxed in a somewhat differ“S 


eh^geable are called uponto make returns (see Appendix I for 
form ol Return) of the annual values or rentals of their lands Upon the 
formation given in these returns, and from a consideration of the valuat- 
ion for Poor Rate, to be next described, which is supplied to Surveyors 
of Taxes, the armual values are determined. ’ 


An appeal against the values can be made to the local Commissioners 
of Taxes who are generally Magistrates or Justices of the Peace. The ocal 
Comaiissiotrers can in case of appeals appoint a skilled professional valuer 
to report as to value, and his fees are payable by the appellant or out of 
the taxes accordii^ to the discretion of the Commissioners, but such appoint 
ment is of very rare occurrence. 

The annual values are fixed on the assumption that the occujaer 
pays usual tenants' rates and taxes, and that the landlord will keep the prop- 
erty in repair. From these gross annual values there are then deducted 
the actui amonnt of tithe on the lands and an allowance for repairs. 
The latter deduction is not less than one-sixth of the gross annual value 
b the case of bouses and buildings (other than farmhouses and farm 
bmliSi^) and not less than one-eighth in the case of " lands inclnsive of 
farmhouses and farm buildings”. Under Mr IJoyd George’s Finance Act, 
1910^ the one-sixth is extended up to one-fourth in the cases of houses of 
> gross armual value not exceeding £ 8, and the one-eighth similarly 
otended up to one-fourth, but in each case subject to the owner proving 
Ihat his actual averse expenditure in the preceding five years in main- 
tenance, repairs, insurance and management exceeds the one-sixth or 
Me-e^th respectively. " Maintenance ” includes the replacement of 
farmhouses, farm buddings, cottages, fences and other j replacement 
»ork necessary to maintain the existing rent. Advantage of this con- 
cession made in 1910 to agricultural estates and cottages has not been 
yet fully taken by landlord!, owing apparently to the somewhat onerous 
atnre of the proof requisite to establiA a claim in excess of the min- 
®tnn one-s^xth or ooe-eighth. 

net income or annual value on which landlord's Property Tax 
*8* levied in 1911 reached the sum of £160,662,267 : in 1902 the amount 
*152,178,033. There has been a steady increase since 1902. The 
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tax itself at a rate of is 2d in the pound produced £9,334,020 ij tq 
This figure is 24,3 per cent of the entire Income Tax of the 
Kii^dom. The percentage contribution %( owners of land to the titi 
Income Tax of the United Kii^dom is shown below comparatively 
other contributions; — “ 

Produce of Income Tax from : 

Ye«l 19M Veat I„I 

Pcicnit. Per coil. 


Ownership of Lands, Houses etc. 25.1 24.3 

Occupation of Lands 0.7 0.5 

Briti^, Colonial and Foreign Gov- 
ernment Securities. 6.7 6,^ 

Profits from Businesses, Profess- 
ions etc 59.7 61.4 

Salaries of Government, Muni- 
cipal and Public Company 
Officials 7.8 7.1 

Percent. . . . 100 100 


Among the criticisms generally applied to the system of valuation foi 
Landlord's Property Tax is, that where properties are occupied by ownen 
and no actual rent therefore exists, the local assessors do not possess tt 
necessary qualifications enablir^ them to advise the Surveyor of Taxes i 
to the fair rental. The assessors only give part of their time to their officii 
work and are not valuers. The Surveyor of Taxes, whose duties do nt 
include the actual inspection of properties, is thus in these cases greatly di 
pendent upon the Poor Rate valuation, next to be described. " De jure 
the local Commissioners make the valuations, but “ de facto " the Survej 
or of Taxes does. It is beyond question however that the Property Ti 
valuations thror^hout the country represent a closer approximation t 
true atmual values, than do the Poor Rate Values. Further, the Suiveyo 
of Taxes being a permanent Crown official is, in favourable contras 
with Poor Rate valuation authorities, entirely removed from to 
influences. 

Another criticism is the multiplication of authorities. The Surveyon 
of Taxes are controlled by the Inland Revenue Department of ^ 
Govenunent, whereas the Local Tax Commissioners (unpaid) appoU 
the local assessors and hear appeals against values. 

A consolidation of authority would effects saving in the cost of admin- 
istration. For instance if the local assessors were appointed by the Crown 
and controlled by the Crown Surveyors of Taxes, if appeals were itiade w 
one of a panel of skilled professional valuers, and the entire adtnims 
tion were directed by the Inland Revenue Department, a simple, econoo* 
efficient and less cumbrous system would result. 
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§ 2. VALIj^TtON FOR POOR R^^pg 

Zds. education (part), lunatic asylums, pubUc ’heS 'efc 
f the increase in late years of the rates in the pound, the a^ud 
pan which are levied have also increased in importance 

The rating area is the parish and by this is meant that the rate in 
he pound vanes with each parish. The valuation area is the Poor Lw 
laon, being a union of panshes grouped under the Poor Law Gnardbns 
Oder an enactment of 1862. There are 647 Poor Law Unions in England 
odWales. The valuation authonty is the Union Assessment Committee 
,f the Board of Guardians, and the Guardians are elected locally by the 
atepayers. The Assessment Committee regulates and controls the parish 
verseers (unpaid) and assistant overseers (paid), who are entrusted with the 
luty of making the valuations and collecting the rates in their respective 
laiishes. The overseers are appointed by the Parish Councils, 

All land (real property, corporeal hereditaments) is rateable, includ- 
ag certain machinery, but not personalty or chattels. 

In 1862, England and Wales was wholly valued by the overseers. There 
s no statutory period at which re-valuations are to be made (except a 
[uinquennial period in the Metropolis). The overseers send to the Assess- 
neat Committee from time to time supplemental lists showing the annual 
ralue of newly erected property and corrections of annual values of other 
noperties. 

Assessment Committees occasionally order the overseers to revalue the 
ntire Union, or employ and pay a professional surveyor or valuer to re- 
falue the Union or any properties therein (such as railways, manufactures 
locks, mines) requiring special skill. 

Rates are a personal charge on the occupier; the occupier may object 
:o the annual values and appear by himself or agent before the Assess- 
nent Committee, and may appeal against their decision to Petty Sessions 
bocal Bench of Justices), and thence to Quarter Sessions (County Bench of 
fustice), or may go direct to Quarter Sessions. The decision of Quarter 
Sessions is final except on points of law. 

The valuation list (see Appendix U) shows the gross estimateJ rental 
md rateable value. It is on the latter that rates are assessed. 

The gross estimaled renf of is defined as the rent at which the heredita- 
nent might reasonably be expected to let from year to year, assuming the 
enant pays all usual tenants rates and taxes ; the tithe is deducted from 
inch rent and separately rated. 

The rateable v<due is the gross estimated rental after deducting there- 
itom the probable average annual cost of the repairs, insurance and 
other expenses necessary to maintain the hereditament in a state to 
wmmand such rent. 
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The gross estimated rental is therefore akin to gross annual vali 
for Property Tax, but the rateable value is not derived (except in the M 
lopolis) by a fixed scale of deductions fo^repaits, as is the case with n 
annuad vaiue for Property Tax. 

The dbjections to the system of valuation were chataeterised hy y 
Kbyad dSoiamissiott on liocal Taxation in their first report in the year ifo 
They reported that *' uuifmmity, equality, simplicity and economy m 
greatly wantir^ ’’ ; that it was desirahle to have oriy one valuatio 
authority and one system in arriving at valnattiDns for a whole rath 
area, such as a county, over which common rates are raised, and th- 
npon such valuation all rates and taxes ^ould be levied. 

They pointed out that assessment committees (except in theSIetropoli 
have no statutory power to ascertain from owners and occupiers of pmt 
erty the amount of rent and other particulars, and have not the advantaj 
or benefit of the knowledge and experience of the Surveyor of Taxes, aa 
are in no way assodated with him. The report states that as betwee 
paikhes and parishes, unions and unions, counties and counties " thet 
is frequently considerable inequality in the valuation of properties of tl 
same character in different delicts, " and that it was to the mteres 
Of assessment committees to keep the valuation of their Union low, so j 
to reduce their contribution towards common expenditure in the couatj 
Which result could be obtained by under-valuing, neglecting to re-valoi 
from time to time, or by making excessive deductions for repairs to arriv 
at rateable value. 

It is impossible to deny that, except where Unions have been valua 
by paid professional valuers, the values for Poor Rate are unequal m 
inexact, especially in rural districts. It requires some courage for an as 
sistant overseer, possibly a village tradesman, to raise the valuation o 
Ms neighbouts, properties when he is depending for his livelihood upoi 
their goodwill, or for an assessment committee, largely composed of farm 
ets, to raise the valuation of a neighbour’s farm or their landlord's mansion 

Ratepayers within Unions which have been properly valued byskW 
valuers, in addition to having borne the cost of the professional valua- 
tion of their own Union, are penalised by having to pay the share of othe 
Unions' ratepayers where the Assessment Committees have failed to insist 
upon proper values. The contribution paid to the common charges of the 
county by the Unions within the county is thus based on a medley of truth 
and error. 

The Royal Commission recommended that the valuation authority s 
area should be that of a county, that the values should be determined by 
prokssioual skilled surveyors at fixed periods, that the valuation shouW 
be made in association with the Surveyor of taxes of the Inland Revfflut 
and be used as the basis for all rates and taxes. These recommendations 
most, however, be reconsidered, in view of the subsequent actual estaf)!™' 
ment, in 1910, of the Valuation Office of the Inland Revenue, as to ® 
desitabiUty or otherwise of constituting sudi office the valnatiao 
authority. 





§3. VAtUATiq^, FOR THE COUNTY RATE. 


It has ^plained that the rating area is the Paikh te 

peBding authontiea withm the conaty issue precepts or T?® 

loney, whereupon each pansh contributes on the basis*^of it 

land values or rateable values. wC the 
■arish or a Union, the parish rateable value adopted k P * 

late valuation descnbed in § a above But where the coltv k 
pending authority the County Council’s " County Lte Bal 
dttee” (e^^ept iu the Metropolis) to itL &f Te ^te 

“Mf " ITh “"tribntious to county purp^ 

heuU be made. I , t^efore the Committee considers any parish 
atarf. it fix« a fre* ratable vidue, not of each hereditament iu the’ 
lansh.butofthewholepansh. TheCommitteesfrequentlyusethevaluation 
or Landlords' Property Tax (described in ; i above), but more usually the 
>oor Rate valuation (described in 2 above). They have power to call for 
etumsas to dthfer or both of these valuations. The legal definition of 
he bask of their valuation is similar to that of the Poor Rate valuation. 

Though, therefore, a county has power to rectifiy the agregate under- 
'aluation of a parish, yet such rectification k limited to county rates 
tJy, and does not extend to remedy under-contribution by under-valued 
larishes to other spending author ties; nor does it equalise any inequal- 
ty between the several valuations of each ratepayer’s hereditament 
lithin a parish. Further the need or otherwise for rectification k diffi- 
nlt and expensive of discernment within so large an area as a county. 


§ 4. Valuation for the borough rate. 

The council of a borough almost invariably adopts the Poor Rate valuat- 
<111 for their Borough Rate, though they may order an independent val- 
lation to be made. They may inspect or take copies of the Poor Rate or 
landlord’s Property Tax valuations. The contributions of parishes to 
ie Borough Rate are determined according to their respective rateable 
'alaes. 


§ 5- Annual values and bates in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

i Thn ctnnbined local rates (Poor, County, Borough Rates or their 

F valent names in parts of the United Kingdom) on the pound, and the 
s On whidi thfey were raised in 1909, are given below: 
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England and Wales. 

Agricultural I^and T . . £ 23,712,211 

Other Hereditaments £191,597,331 

Total Rateable Value . . . £215,309,543 


The average total local rates in the pound were 6s id. 

Scotland. 

Gross (not Rateable) Value ..... £32,713450 

The average total local rates in the pound were 4s 3d. 

Ireland. 

Rateable Value . . £15,647,773 

The average total local rates in the pound were 4s 2 


§ 6. AGSIOTLTtlRAI, AND FOREST EXEMPTIONS FROM LOCAl SATES 
IN ENGIAND AND WAIiS. 


Special consideration is shown to AgricnUmal Larti under Acts of 1875, 
1896 and other acts whereby such lands are relieved of one- half oftlii 
principal local rates and one- fourth of rates for public health purposES 
and there are other partial exemptions for local rates raised for otliei 
purposes. 

The annual value f6r Woodlands for local rates is, by an Act of 187^ 
to be estimated as if the land were not woodland but let and occupied ii 
its natural and unimproved state 


§ 7. PRINCIPAI, variations op VALUATION SYSTEMS IN SCOTLAND Asj 
IRELAND AS COMPARED WITH THOSE DESCRIBED ABOVE IN ENGllMI 
AND wales. 


(a) Scotland. 


The council of each County and each Burgh appoints assessors to os 
the valuation toll. The assessors may be (since 1857), and generally ( 
the Crown Surveyors of Taxes of the Inland Revenue Department, ia®" 
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jjgethe «^ 0l making up the vMuatioa roU is payable by the Crown, and 

jjteroU IS decisive ^ a b^is for imperial as well as local taxation; or 
tljey may be spraally appointed and paid by the county or burgh council 
jj which ease thai valuations are not decisive as against the Crown, and 
the Surveyor o£ Tst^ may rec% any for the purposes of Undloid’s 
Ijcomeor Property Tax. Some of the assessors, who are not government 
officers, are practismg sohators, but thirty out of the thirty-four counties 
ihjve appointed Crown ofSaals. 

The assessors have power to call for yearly returns as to tent or value 
om proprietors and occupiers. If a bona /ide rent exists, such is to be 
,hen as the annual value, but not where the rent is fixed in a lease for over 
I years, or a premium or grassum was paid on entry in addition to 
annual rent. 

The valuation roll is annually ascertained and revised. The gross 
nnaal value is defined on a basis similar to that for England. Only one 
idae, namely this gross annual value, is entered or shown on the roll, but 
1 deduction is made before chaining certain rates of the probable average 
jinual cost of repairs, insurance and other expenses necessary to main- 
tain the lands in their actual states. The deductions vary very deplor- 

C ,y and unfairly with each pariA. 

The Landlord's Property Tax is levied upon the same lines as in England 
d Wales, Some rates are assessed upon owners, some upon occupiers, and 
one are divided between them. Thus whereas in England and Wales, 
ates being a personal charge onoccupiers,arenotcollectedwhentheprop- 
ity is not occupied, in Scotland that part of the rate charged upon owners 
s payable whether the property is unoccupied or occupied. Most rates are 
[vied upon the gross annual value, and the others upon the value as re- 
reed by the deduction for repairs. 

An appeal against the valuation in the roll lies to the Valuation 
ommittee of the council or burgh respectivdy, with a further appeal, 
n a case stated, to the Lands Valuation Appeal Court consisting of three 
edges of Session. 

Amculnral Lands msder an Act 011896, arc relieved of five-eighths ol 
wty and parish rates. The annual value of Woodlands is to be the estimated 
at at which the lauds would let, if in thar natural state, as pasture or gtaz- 
ig lands. 

(b) Ireland- 


, There is only one valuation authority in Irel^d, namely the 
[ovemment Valuation Office under the Commissioner of Valuation (with 
staff of valuers), appointed by the Crown. „ai„atinn 

In 185a, an Act of Parliament provided for 
f Wand It is known as “ Griffiths' " valuation and was 
h 1865. The Local Government Board 

1fiieRovaICottimissiononLocalTaiationmi898, stated. Itis 
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7 s- 

6d.\ 

4 

10 i 

5 

6 1 

49 


65 

^ 1 

35 


41 

“ 1 

32 

0 


* wdl fecogwsed fart ti^t the valuatioD is not unifoW throughout the 

'^Adirtinction is made in the valuatiSn arts betww tte s^m of 
Tsduing " land ” as contrasted with “ hous« and buildii^ . 
was to he valued at the «< annual value with retoMce to^ average 
obtoining in 1852 of 8 articles of agricultural produce fixed as under: 

Wheat 
Oats , 

Barley 

Flax 49 ° \ per 1 12 lbs. 

Butter . 

Beef • - 
Mutton 
Pork . . 

Houses and buildups, however, were to be valuM as m England 
and Wales, namely at their gross annual or letting value less a deduction for 

R. Griffiths' valuation of " lands” is stiUtl^^uai vMon ,n lm 
«* w -™lv been revised in the county of Dublin), and a te-valuaUon s: 
«5yS'S^ O'^to its lack of onifonnity and to toe ^teration of: 
SLrt prices sin^ 1852. It would appear durable to ^ter heba^ 
Kuation of - lands ” to accord with Ihat of ' houses and buildings 

namely letting value, as in England and Scottod. 1 

No iSrevisiou of " lands” is permissible ; " lands as mdependent 
of •' touses and building ” can only be re-valurf at ^ods of 14 yean 
from the completion of a previous general re^sion, but no funds wra 
Act for such general revision ; hence, except in the 

=1 DSuf«!rGnfitL’ vl-ta .1 l..d. » «» - 

-^ annual revision of toe valuation is restricted to “ Imuses m 
” The Collector of Poor Rates within each Umon dehvers to the C a 

in these lists cases where a revimon « ^^“^J„Xou 2 t Sm the Coo- 
value. This results in increases Sticrby the o«ei 

missioner. whereas decreases are at once brought undm notice y , 

or occupier. Any ratepayer in ^ ^ the values ms) 

which he considers req^« revision. An a^ ^ 
be made to the Commissioner, and from him to yua^ o 
decision is final on questions m for baudlorf 

The values form the basis for aU ^ not iate 3 '>>' 

Praaerty Tax. Machinery, other than ^ occupiers: 

m County Cess or Rate is P“d by ^ o^P* 1 

Poor Brtt i» prtd half by the landlord and half by toe tenant. 
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§8.Vai,dationforijikdtax. 


The I,aiid Tax is a relic of the earlW < ■ 

In 1692, the tax was levied on the basie . u; j r 

»ith a fixed quota which the Local L^d’^v 

arechargedwiththeduty of raising everyyear bv an 

Although this quota is fixed according to the valuation 

payers are diarged on the annual value of those DroneT+i« 

io rapect of which the Land Tax has not been redLJ^ 'a 

be effeded by paying to the Crown the capitalised v le tS^lSt^ 

times the annual amount of the tax. Owners whose total inTome doS 

«ceed £160 p« annum are since 1898, exempt from the tax an^h^ 

whose mcomes do not exceed £ 400, from one-half of the tax 

TheLa^ Tax do« not extend to Ireland, but only to England, Scot- 
and and Wales. The approximate amount coUectible in ion was 
698,490. In 1798. the amount was nearly double, so it will be Ln very 
large redemptions have occurred. ^ 


Under tte Finan^ Act, 1896, the Tax levied on the individual cannot 
exceed one shimi^ or be less than one penny in the pound on the annual 
value for Landlords Property Tax (described in § i, above). 

Until i8g6, the l^al Land Tax Commissioners were only directed to 
Enake the assessment with as much equality and indifference as is possible.*' 
rhis was a very vague basis. The Commissioners in various parts of the 
coimtiy used different basis of valuation .such as Landlord's Property Tax- 
or Poor Rate rateable value The result of the Finance Act, 1896, was to 
cauK the Landlord s Property Tax to be more extensively used as the 
basis, in order to allow a comparison with the maximum and mininum 
potmd^e rate imposed. An appeal against the valuation lies to the 
Local Commissioners whose decision is final. 


§ 9. Estate duty (on death). 

So fat this article has been restricted to valuations in connection with 
®ual rat^s and taxes. But it may be of interest to mention that Estate 
I^ty, first imposed in 1894 when Sir WiUiam Harcourt was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is raised upon the princip(d value of all property real 
*>r personal, settled or not settled, p .r= ing by death. 
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The basis of this principal value of real property is the estimated 
which, in the opinion of the Commissioiters pf Iidand Revenue, the property 
would fetch if sold in the open market at ^e time of the death of the 
deceased. Timber is exempt unless and until sold. An appeal against 
the value lies to one of a panel of skilled referees. 

SinceApril 1910, the Valuation Office of thelnland Revenue Department 
inspects and values real property for this purpose, and its action has resulted 
in very lai^e increases in the amount of Estate Duty raised on realty. 

, In 1911, Estate Duty reached nearly 20 millions in the United King, 
dom, of which 3 millions was on real property. 

A perusal of Part I of this article leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
the United Kingdom does not possess a uniform basis of valuation, but one 
that is full of complications and inequalities. 

(To Ae corUinutd}. 
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STATEMEST TO BE RETURNED BY EVERY occ 
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Pause 



erf piopgtyp afeg 

Acreage of 

“ycotiideti 

in whtdi Che 

Name 

Nase and Surname 

**Fann*”“I,and," 

IgOndh^ 

Property 

and Snmame 

and AesidaKe 

"Houae," 

: “Nnnety” or 

under each 

®®udltion as! 

is ^tooted 

of the Tenant 

of the Owns 

“HaiketCnden” 

Owner 

out money ii 

jBfctebuiUi 








hnproveat, 
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No. i. — I.ANDS and TENEMENTS. — TUs space to be filled np by the OWNER, »1 


Parish la which 
the Property is situated 


ChrlsUaxi Name 
and Surname oi the Pasco 
being Owna and Occupkr 


! 


Description of Property, 
e^., “XAnd,” "Bouse," 
Nursery " or “Barfeet 
Garden " 


Sstat oil^ 
Owner’* owi 
iDdudis; Gi 
Pleasure Gr 
Wocds 

Plaotaticnu 


I hereby declare that the foregoing partictjlars ate, in every respect, MI 
and totes of the Income Tax Acts. 

Given under my hand this 

• Sigi 

• Hart I. — The fall emouat ol Kent parmble Mdei leiue « Agreement li to ^ 

Ludloid. Any nimnal enm paid to the Owiw tor Intereet ol money »pen«d by jaet-CW 
1 »• - “• PUticulnn ol Kent, or ol Tide ™ n 



s Return for Lands. 

tenements, and hereditaments. 



state 
Wwbom 
tte lltbe 
ScBt-Cbarge 
iijpaid aM 
bccne; 
vbetber by 
the 

Owner, 

! or b; the 
Tenant 


It the Ttithe 
Kent'Charge 
is paid and 
borne by the 
Tenant, 
State the 
aniount 
payable for 
thr year lyf], 

ill 

to Iki 
R41U shown 
in coL y 
9 


In the ease of 
Houses, state 
whether the 
I^ndloid, or 
Tenant u^er* 
.takes to bear 
the coat of 
Repalts 



Amount of 
PMie Rets or 
Assessment for 

or' 

Feneint Which ' 
was paid for the 
year 




ilnhK 

itbe 


ibelet 

Tw 


Amount of 
lithe Reat*OMtfge 
payable for the 
Year 1913 
ie$pect oi 
Lomd M hand 


Amount of 
I^d Tax paid 
for the 

preceding Yew 


j Amount of pubBc Rate 
I w Assessment for 

i Weals, or PtHttof whieb 
wa* paw for the pre- 
cedieg ytsi, al»D the 

"■»>U 8 t pxpended 
os So average 
I of the ai preceding 
[yeatt, in the makla;. 01 
repairing of Sea Walls 
or other Embaskmento, 
for protectlco against 
the Sea or TWal River 


Amount of 
any Modus ce 
Composltioa Rea! 
in lieu of Tithes 


t I £ 


M to the best of my judgiMnt and belief, according to the directions 
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unooiit of any traporary Abatwest of Remisloii of Rest aHowcdt^ tlie 
ln,j ^ “wrea ia cohimB J aepantdy fnn tR< Rat. 



of the Poor of the 



japan. 


developmnt^ ag^o^turai. importance 

OF THE JAPANESE COLONIES 


OFFICIAL SOURCES : 


iiPPoN MKOKT, TOKEI lEKnro {SWi^iicat S,m^ry ^ ,fc £ 

* 1 “ ;:";V 

tlE SlAIOTICAl SCMMASV OP TAIWAN. Tokio, 1912. 

SOEDKtN HONOKT (Cok»to'j Bum^). PubUcAtioo Of the Hokjcoido h^fcclntf No 
January, 1913. 7 ”' 

taWAN, GWAI-Koro BOEKI jooo NEN TAisHo-HYO (Formosa. CmparUiw Tabkt of Forsi,. 
Tridi). Taikoku, Mihoubussan & Co., 19U. f»r w s «fss of For«s» 

fAjaEDTO-CHOji IPPAN (Statistical Summary for Ike Goosrnmonf of Katafuto] Karatolo Nl 
cbinichi Shimbuu Sha-Korsakhoff, 191a. uucaimoy jiarafoto. Ni- 


mfoFPiciAi, SOURCES : 

ItacBiE SEE* Handel u. Inddshue (Reports ou IMustry aud Commers,). Rridsdnidtod 
Berlin, April, 1913. No. 3. 

SoSEN NO 8ANOTO (Production of Corea). From the Tokyo Kdsai Zaashi (Toitio Economic 
tRfvifw). September aoth., 1913. 

Mspeld (Dr. Erast) : Die Japauische Auswanderung (Japanese Emifration). Tokio. Ho- 
transha Press. 1913. 

tEROr-BEAOLlED (Keste) : la colonisation Japonaisc (Japanese Colonisation). Prom I’Eco- 
nonuste Erangais. November loth., 1912. 


Introduction. 

The i mm ense territory that Japan has lately annexed as a result of 
b recent victories, including tte island of Formosa (Taiwan) with the group 
la * ^^^'tadores, the southern portion of Sakhalin (Kaiafuto), Corea 
1 oosen) and Port Arthur with its dependencies, has a total area of about 
92,000 sq. kms and a population of over 17,000,000. But if we wish to 
“rate a complete study of all the Japanese colonies we should not restrict 
^selves to those that form part of the Empire ofhdally ; it must be remem- 
that J apan, by the Treaty of Portsmouth, concluded by it with Russia, 
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received in taansfer from that power i,iio kilometres of tiie South Manchu- 
rian Railway, of very great importance as the t^nation of the Transsi- 
berian Railway ; and this transfer was cdbfirmed by the right of miUtary 
nrotection over the line, the right to construct branch lines, to work tte coal 
mines in the adjacent territory etc. So that Southern Manchuria is, i| 
not in law at least in fact, really a Japanese colony, and Japanese influence 
prevails as far as Chang Chung, half way between Kharbm and Mukden. 

But even if we do not count Southern Manchuria, there is a large 
island that has always, at least nominally, formed an integral part of the 
Japanese Empire with which it is conn^rf both by its geographical po^ 
ition and its geological formation, but which in reahty remained almost aban- 
doned up to the last half of the last century and is now one of the most im- 
portant fields for Japanese colonial enterprise. This island is Yezo, generally 
taown as Hokkaido, the official name given to it in Japan. It has only 
recently been colonised by the Japanese, who, up to 1868, offiy occupieii 
the southern portion, or more precisely the peninsula of H^odate with thi 
port of the same name. The Imperial Government itself recognises thi 
profound difference existing between Yezo and the rest of the Empire ij 
its economic and social characteristics, due chiefly to the speaal dimatii 
and geographical conditions of the country; for the Government hai 
organized the whoh administration of the island after an absolutely special 
and has founded a special financial institution, the Hokkaidt 
Colonial Bank, to satisfy in a suitable manner the special economic need; 


of the island. _ , ■l • i.- 1 • 

So that,leaving out of consideration Southern Manchuria, which is 

for the present, a purely economic colony, the area of the Japanese politics 
colonies is now more than 386,000 square kEometres and the popul 

. _ «Tv_ MTVA fam cs+'iflcftr»C ’ 



Arcamsq. 

ba*. 

Poputoticm 

Density 

of 

Population 

persq-kni 

North 

Latitude 

Hddcaido {i) 

94,000 

i, 35 o.o*>® 

•3 

(•) 45 * 3 o' 



34,000 

56,000 

I 

50* 

Corea 

219,000 

13,400,000 

61 

43 * 

Pcfft-Arthur 

3,000 

488,000 

162 

39 * 3 °’ 

« 

36.000 

3,400,000 

94 

25*38' 

Total . . . 

386,000 

18,674,006 






y D^. TIk Euiile Ii. lie bcliweii «i»l 4 >* !»’ 

A ^ce at these figures suffices to show the S'* » 

tween the various colonies. Their territory extends far to the 
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South of the ittother country. Thus there ate three very distinct types of 
lspsi>*®t coloues : those to the North (Yero, Karafuto and the Kuriles), 
ahnost uninhuhited and chiefly colonies to be settled ; those to the south 
(foonosa etc.), ^th strictly topical character, and, as they ate already 
gjtensively inhabited by a native population, rather colonies to be exploited 
(jian to be settled ; lastly, those almost in the same latitnte as the mother 
country (Corea and Port Arthur) presenting mixed characteristics of 
colonies for^hoth settlement and exploitation. 


1 1. Sakhspin. 

This island, the southern part of which belongs to J apan, has consider- 
tle wealth, in its forests, coal mines and fisheries. But the exploitation 
these natural resources is somewhat difficult, especially on account of 
the really Arctic climate and the very low temperature prevalent during the 
neater part of the year. In Sakhalin the thermometer frequently falls 
—20“ C. and the winter lasts six months. The J apanese, and above all 
those of the Centre and South of J apan, accustomed to a mild climate even 
. gnd aaflimatisation difficult in cold countite to which the light 

1 fragile Japanese houses are very little suited. This is the real impedi- 
ment to the colomsation of these islands, naturally so rich. Notwithstand- 
M the emieration to Karafuto is continuous and fairly conaderable and 
h cenetally reckoned at from too to 500 fanulies a year. The immgrants re- 
X a fr 4 grant of land of an area of 1,000 isato (33.057 are) pM fai^y 
Xban districts and five times as much m rural districts when cultivator, 
0! the soil and 50,000 tsubo when livestock improvers, land rs 
not leased but givm to the colonists in absolute possession. Beades this, 
theTapaneseGovemment encourages emigration to Sakhahu m other ways, 

hv a reduction of from 30 to 30 % on transport rates by sea or rail, free 
iwaS^Jh the Stony, distribCtion of seeds, subsides in money etc. 
TZZnc the foUowing data in relation to this mmugration. 

, N„abe.oflwml«rMtF«nUi» Noohi 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


? 

7 

668 

*,777 


The figures showing the areas transi^ to colonists are no less inter- 

sting, as will be seen in the foltowii^ table. 
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rttt , An>(k».) 

^ It lMto W — 

190S . - • ,317 , » I384 


1906 1^54 1,341.8676 

1907 1345 3,404.8130 

1908 968 1,776.8306 

1909 997 3,994.5850 

1910 6.047 11,0574407 

Mil 7.108 14.323.1514 


Thess figures are very eloquent and show dearly the rapid progress oi 
Japanese colonisation in Sakhalin, which seems almost prodigious, when 
due juxount is taken of the serious obstades in its way, of which we have 
spoken above. 

MTith r^ard to the subsidies granted by the Government, the most 
recent statistics give the following figures (i). 

(a) GttttUs in Money {Working Year 1911). 

OUMfc of tkc Omt Ntunber of PubUIm Amount 

_ Airiited (yea) 


Building of Houses 


195 

0,065 

Purchase of Agricultural Implements 

438 

1,728 

Purchase of Livestock 

— 

820 


Total . . . 

— 

9.213 


(b) Distribntion of 

Seed. 


TCK 

KoOmk of PiaUkt 

Aaaat DMtUxttd 



u. 

sw>(* 

1906 . . ■ 

... 1487 

448.75 

1 J 95 

1907 . . . 

... 905 

155 

688 

1908 . . - 

. . . 3,146 

53784 

698 

1909 •. . . 

. . . 4483 

82242 

1,553 

1910 . . . 

. . . 3,905 

852.12 

3.504 

1911 . . - 

. . . 1,463 

297 

807 


(I) c«iT«t> KenMo («ati»tted aummiy d ^ Gownnmt of 

rum i9«, pp. 9« «* “M- 

(9) For FOtatoa. 




But the principal source of the wealth of Kaiafuto is the fishing in- 
aust^. It is well to remember in this connection that the Fisheries Con- 
tention copclnded with Russia in 1907 has confirmed the right of the 
Japanese to fish in Russian waters and that now the Japanese fisheries 
®lead not only along the coast of Karafuto, but along all the riiorea 
Sakhalin as far as the southern part of Kamchatka. 
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The Japanese Government has organized this branch (rf industry pg, 
fecUy, putting in force complex and severe relations, mak^ scrupniouj 
Selection in granting filling rights, and instituting a Provincial Expe^, 
mental Pisdcultural Station {Karafuto-cho Swisan Shikikmjo). 

The progress of the herring fisheries in recent years has been excep. 
tional; next in importance come the trout and salmon fisheries. Permissioii 
to set nets and place seines for this class of fish is only granted to each 
individual within certain fixed limits of space and time, while all other kinds 
of fishing are freely permitted, subject only to the general and usual restric' 
tions: amorist these latter kinds of fish the most important is the cod. li, 
gathering of Kortku (a kind of edible seaweed) is also an industry of great 
importance. Recently also crab fishing has made considerable progress, 
The produce is preserved and exported principally to America. In ipnj 
the total export amounted to 17,000 cases, each containing 48 boxes of pre 
served crabs. 

To prevent the decrease of the more important produce of the sea, 
especially herrings, trout and salmon, the number of localities in which 
filin g rights are granted has been limited to 342, and of these ^53 
have been granted to private individuals, 39 to co-operative fishing soci- 
eties and 10 to natives. There are districts in which fishing is rigorously 
prohibited. 

We shall here give a few statistics relating to the Karafuto fisheries 
for the rix years 1906-1911 ; 



Sumber 

Amount ofTield 

Kumber 
of Plsbiog 

NDmhtr 


of CaKssRioiu 

yo 

Boats 

of Pisbenncn 

1906 . . . 

220 

547.948 

1,840 

10,106 

1907 . . . 

244 

848,274 

2.543 

14,489 

1908 . . . 

313 

883,056 

2,701 

15.143 

1909 . . . 

313 

883,809 

4,891 

26,165 

1910 . . . 

342 

823,463 

3.568 

16,251 

I9II . . . 

342 

720,517 

3.683 

15.7® 


Itisinterestii^to observe that in 1909 there was an exceptional rush ri 
fishermen (26,165 against 15,143 in 1908). This immense rush, not rewarded 
by an equivalent increase in the value of the yield, reduced the averse 
gains from 58 yen (149-64 fr-) to 34 yen (87-72 fr.) Pe^ 
must be considered the chief cause of tire decrease m the number of fishermei 

in the years folloVing 1909. . 

The produce of the fisheries is in large p^ preserved m vanous ways 
The waste products are for the most part Utilised as manure. " , 

the fish are aso treated for the extraction of oil. In 1911, tte toW v 
Karafuto preserved fish amounted toT, 532 , 339 y“-Tlie value oj the mm 

obtained from thewasteproductsamountedto3,5o6,42iyen,M 1 

oil to 300,729 yen. Altogether the industrial treatment of t e p 
the fisheries yielded in that year ye“ w I 3 . 785 . 3»9 1 
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^gijing years the yidd had been 6,745,430 yen in 1907, 3,374,463 yen m 
^ 3, 325-937 y®“ “ *909 and 5.619.4^ yen in 1910. 


§ 2 Hokkaido. 


If we remember that the population of Japan which, in 1899, was 
000 000, amounts to day to 50,000,000 and that a Japanese family 
^ average possesses only a hectare of cultivated land, it will be easy 
nnderstand that with this disproportion between the population and the 
® , ctive area, the Japanese Government not only is endeavouring oon- 
' nhv in every way, to colonise its newly acquired territories, but 
'at the same time attempting, as far as possible, to increase the 
frtilitv oi territories that have long been subject to its sway. 

' nave seen that up to the Meiji era (1867) the Japanew completely 
^ lected the island of Yezo, of which they had only occupied the soutt, 
ding there the port of Hakodate. But the idand of Yero or Hokkaido 
t n area of more than 9,000,000 hectares and, with the smaller isMs by 
.WA it is surrounded, about 17 % of the total area of the Ernpire. It 
w the largest plains in Japan, and of these the most considerable, that of 
Sik^ toanareaof morethani90,oooha. Onlyin 1868 did the Japan^ 
c wrnment begin to take account of the enormous unportance Hokkaido 
«i«ht acouire for the national economy andMcethen,by successive le^slat- 
ive prions, it has encouraged the emigration of Japanese colonists to 

The means employed by the ToHo Government for the encouragement 
t this emigration do not difier substantially from those we have mentioned 
i^sSiS of the emigration to Sakhalin : we shall therefore hmit 
when spe^ 01 G the popnlaUon of 

ouiselv^ here gi g inaeased to 1,661,700. The 

rsa S iiiLdTn the ^ame period fromo.74 to 15. The pr^ 

and from Hokkaido wiU give the best idea of the matter. 


IsssIgraBti 


SaigraaU 


1872 

1882 

1892 

1902 • • 

1903 

1004 

1905 

1906 • 

Average from 1901 to 190b 


13,184 

5,539 

42,708 

43.401 

44,942 

50,111 

58,224 

66,793 

50,190 


> 

j 

5.547 

9.985 

8,738 

9,027 

10,395 

10,092 

9,646 
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Fnmi these figtues we see, therefore, that there have been on an aver- 
age 50,000 inunigrants against 10,000 emigrants, so that we may say 
that the increase of colonists has been abont 40,000 a year. 

Accordii^ to the most recent statistics, more than half the annual 
immigrants (53 %) devote themselves to agricnlture. Of the rest, 12 ly 
are fishermen, 6 % traders, 4.5 % are ei^^ed in manufactures. The reS 
are occupied in various professions. 

So much in respect to emigration to Hokkaido. We ^all now see what 
m ean s are adopted by the Japanese Government to facihtate and acceler- 
ate the colonisation of the island. 

In 1870, the Central Government formed a plan for the colonisation 
of Yezo and instituted a Colonial Office at Sapporo for the purpose. In 
consequence, cart roads were made, railways built, important drainage 
works carried out to render the territories more healthy, irrigation wotfe 
b^un etc. An Agricultural Institute was also organized, and several 
experimental farms started. Cattle, fruit trees (espmally pears and ap- 
ples), various kinds Of grain and agricultural machinery have been im- 
port^ on a large scale ; and aU these measures have opened a new era 
for reculture in Hokkaido. 

The Central Government has taken all suitable steps to facilitate the in- 
stallation of colonists and has proceeded very carefully to a uniform divi- 
sion of the soil, sufficiently original to be mentioned here. 

The area of the land thus divided is 1,127.000 ha. AU the lots have 
one or more roads leading to them. The land to the right and left of these 
roads is divided into so many regular lots of 30 ha. each, which in Japan 
is generally considered sufficient for an average sized farm. Each of these 
is again divided into parcels of 5 ha., an area considered sufficient for a small 
farm. The union of nine average lots forms a large farm of 270 ha. 

The land is granted freely to the colonists and this system of colonis- 
ation has produced reaUy exceUent results, far superior to those obtained 
in other countries, as, for example, Algeria, where it has also been applied. 
This is largely due to the cUmate and the natural fertility of the soil of Hok- 
kaido, as wdl as to the system of cultivation, (smaU individual fanning) 
and the agricultural metiu^s of the J apanese colonists. 

We shaU give a few figures relating to the existing conditions of agri- 
culture in Hokkaido. i' ) 

In 1911 the total area of the Hokkaido rice fields was 39,424 ' ™ 

an increase of 12,764 ha. on the average area of the ricefidds in the five years 
1906-1910. Similarly, the yidd of rice, 854,800 hi. in 1911, showed an 
increase of 204,829* hi, on the average yidd for the years igob-ipB. 
It must, however, be noted that the to^ increased yrield did not cor- 
respond with the average increase per hectare, 'since, while tto averse or 
the five years 1906-1910 was about 24 hectoUtres per ha., in 1911 « “ 
fallen to only 21.6 hi. per ha. 

We give here a few figures rdating to the yidd of other cereals m 9 
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“«"■ ^ »‘«I 4 

(UJ 

Barley ^ 

»y' ■ . , '. '28.848 

• • • 54 , 222.1 

Companng the above with the averav« W 
find the foUowing increases and decreasS *906-1911, we 

CemU. 

- w.) 

Barley ^ ^ 

Rye I '^•^^•4 — 76,090 

•••.':: Isln" T ”•«* 

• 7 4*1 ^ 5 *^ 5 ^ 

Altogether, therefore, in the case of the cereak fi,„ 
oi 9,864 lia. of cultivated area with a a- • ^ “ increase 

2y,fc5 hi. corresponding increased yield of 

Amoi^ the other agricultural orodtii'i^ M : 
mention soya, the area cultivated with whit^h 
76,791 ha. ini the yield to i.no ij iT ' 9 ” 

forestation, faahtates reafforestation and protects such forests as are 
judged necessary for the regulation of the water system. In ion there were 
150 forests protected ov« an area of 67,719 ha. and 1,541 public forests 
4-238,164 ha. In the course of the year 1911, about 
400 h<rtares were reafforested with about 7,000,000 young bees. The 
otal vdue of the wood cut in the forests in 1911 was 1,328,830 yen 
(3,220,080 frs.) -j - 0 I 

The existence of l^ge plains suitable for pastures should have given 
a greater impulse ' to livestock improvement than has actually been the 
caK, If we except horse improvement, which has made fair progress «pe- 
aaUy ttrough the initiative of the Government, which has made WnUraHn 
die prindp^ centre for the supply of horses for the army, livestock im- 
prov^ent is still, as indeed in the whole of Japan, in,a rather backward 
Mttdition. The statistics for igii are as follows : 

of Uyestock * 


Horses 165,792 

Homed Cattle 22.156 

Kgs 11.436 

Sheep 206 

Goats 100 
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In 1911 there were in Yero 30 ianghter houses, in whidi there were 
slaughtered 5,027 head of homed cattle, valued at 242,434 yen; 56,274 hors- 
es, valued at 1,453,466 yen and 6.408 pigs, Valued at 90,361 yen. 


§ 3. Formosa. 


Formosa is certainly the richest of the Japanese colonies. Under 
the offidal name of Taiwan, there are included the island of Formosa 
itself and the group Hoko-to (Pescadores) and the adjacent islands. The 
total area ofTaiwanls35.9i3sq. km. and its population on D^mbersist., 
1910 was 3,341,217, including 98,048 Japanese 3,106,223 civilised natives, 
122,106 uncivilised natives and 14,840 foreigners. The increase in the. 
population has been excessively rapid, 315,653 between 1903 and 1910, 
with an average of 45,093 a year. The density is 92 per sq.km., sufficient- 
ly high, when we consider the conditions of the soil, to a large extent 
forest and mountain. We are led by this, therefore, to think the island 
very rich, considered as a colony for exploitation and not for settlement 
If we remember that the area now under cultivation in Formosa (not- 
withstanding the really remarkable efforts of the Government to enconiage 
every kind of improvement) is not more than 54 % of that which could be 
utilised for agriculture,and if we reflect that, all the same, since the year 1905- 
06, theFormosa budget has been independent of the Central J apaneseTieas- 
ury, it will not be difficult to form an idea of the real wealth this privileged 
land may bring to the mother country, if properly exploited. Nor k this 
all, as we must also remember that its finances are now so flourishing as 
to allow of not only the financial autonomy of the island but also the 
payment of the expenses of some of the more important public works, to 
meet which it would otherwise have been necessary to raise loans at home 
or abroad. It is therefore, logical that, in view of these circumstances, the 
Japanese Government should endeavour in every way to promote the a- 
ploitation of the resources of the island. And as the principal r^th of the 
colony conMsts in rice, sugar, tea and forests, the efforts of the Gove^en 
have been devoted precisely to extending, by every means, ^e cultivaton 
of these crops and increasing the produce of the forest industry. We 
shall deal briefly with each of these branches of agriculturd mdustiy 
showing under its principal heads the work carried out by the Govemment 
authorities and the results obtained. 

(a) Rice cullivation. 

The cultivation of rice exceeds all thf other krge ^c 
industries of Tmwan in extension and importance. The subject 01 . 
cultivation is connected with that of irrigation and drainage, and sm 
in this field the work of the Japanese Government has saga 
and considerable, we shall here give a summary of it. As is nar 
to be expected in a country in which rice is the most P ^4 

Taiwan already had, even in the days of Oiinese occupation, a t y 
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^ system of jirigation. The geogiaphical conditions of the island are 
that it ia extremely rare to find localities in which rice fields can be irrig- 
Meetly from natural spriyga Wherethereissuffidentwaterduringthe 
tue year two aops may be grown, but where this condition is wanting 
, one crop can be obtained, by taking advantage of the rainy season, 
^jjjjqnence, the efiorts of the farmers and of the Government have been 
* tinoally directed to the building of reservoirs and tbe cutting of canals, 
Toldest of which date from two centuries back, while the largest can iitig- 
t an area of not less than 10,000 ko (a little over 9,900 ha,). And it 
jue precisdy to the excellent system of irr^ation that the annual yield 
Office in Formosa is about 4,000,000 koku (7,200,000 hi.) In the period of 
^ese domination, the Government had entirdy neglected agriculture 
^had left it to private enterprise to provide for the necessary works. 

*. ggjne under the Japanese Govermnent, which, justly anxious 

1 1 its new colony should be, as far as possible, a source of wealth for the 
imnire and considering that private enterprise, however active and ener- 
'tic cannot help being limited and unilateral, decided in 1901 to under- 
le'the chief direction of all works connected with agricultural improve- 
Consequently, in that year special “ Regulations for Public Canals 
nS Reservoirs ” were published, in accordance with which the Government 
^Jrrtook to control the use made of some of the most important water 
In IQOI, the number of such works subject to Government control 
Til irrigating an area of 18,038 ko (about 17,500 ha.), but the number 
ne^ froi^r to year, until in 1911, it reached the figure of 180, cap- 
nt comoletely irrigatii^ an area of 158.679 ko (about 158,^0 ha.), 
is however to be observed that the Government, by the reflations of 
m to reserved to itself the right of decidmg winch among the 
Slant irrivation works it proposes to place under its own ^pervision, 

ithat be^es the principal works there ate many others of less importanre. 

:‘5l“w«e'l3.36Softhesefortheirrigationolanarea^^ 

fcTeSent. in addition to assuming the supervision and f ntrd 

iS~al;eady ^ 

uch new undertakings as were bemg ca ^^aiacter of special 

riously constructed water works P'«*”“nt benefits, 
ortance as capable of confenu^ ro nsi era jnsnfficient to meet 

But these indirect tforts of ^ necessity of 

continually increasing demand for iniga , cultiva- 

leasing the rice crop and improvuj r^ qn t"lrind, so that 
a of the sugar cane called for im^rt ^ _ understood the necess- 

;Government,inviewof thesespecialorcnm . expense 

of undertaking the construction of nww^t^^ 

d under its immediate control. In W 20,000,000 yen 

ted for a jiew system of thirteen successive years. 

1,000,000 frs.) was set apart, to 6e cam waterworks, capable 

kelaw contemplates the constmctif 0 ^ will 

fgether of i^ating 118.000 ko (about 116.000 ha), im 
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aflect atxmt 30,000 ko of rice Adds which have bewi able up to the present 
to yieild two crops a year, and other 31,000 ko of rice Adds now yidding a 
single crop, but which wAl be able to yidd two when the work is completed 
as wdl as other land now arid or uncultivated but which will be converted 
into excellent liceAdds yidding two harvests a year. 

The farms thus irrigated may be subjected, entiidy or in part (they 
will be almost certainly entirdy), to a spedal tax (s«t-2d or water rate) 
whidi will vary according to the beneAts the proprietor receives from the 
work of the Goverrunent. 

The law of 1909 has already been partly carried into effect in tie 
prefecture of Taichu (at Shishi and Kori) and in that of Ako (at Sbishito) 
The sttt-zd was levied at Shishi in 1910 and at Shishito in 1912; at Kori ii 
was to be levied at the b^iiming of the workii% year 1913 (April ist., ipy) 

A few statistical data will serve to complete the information ani 
Agnres we have given ; 


IrrigatioH Work. — Situation on March 3 Jst., 1911. 


KUdol Work 

Alta Irrigated 
(ctaD) 

PtrccBtAge 
of Total Kkdddi 

Carried out for the Account of Government 

8,24+ 


Private Works, Placed under Govemmoit Control . . 

158,679 


Private Works, not Placed under Government Control 

«,874 

SI. I 

I,and not ArUfldall; Irrigated . • 

— 

30.5 

Total 

^39,797 

— 


Having thus taken a rapid survey of the work carried out by the J apaa- 
ese Govemement in the matter of irrigation, we shall now see what isthel 
existing state of rice cultivation in Formosa. 

The production of rice has gone on increasing very rapidly in reccat 
years, owing to the above measures and the constant encouragemeat 
of the Government which considers the increase of this production a 
matter of vital importance for Japan, which feds that it has in its rid 
colony one of the most efScacious means for keeping down the price oi 
rice that, in the course of recent years, has tended to rise alarmingly It 
will be enough, in this connection to mention that in 1911 alone, Formosa 
exported to Japan more than 700,000 koku of rice (1,260,000 hi.) of a 
total value of 20,405,700 frs. 

We reproduce the following ffgures to diow the increased cultivation 
and yidd of rice in Formosa (i). 

Alta Calbvatcd Yield 


Year (h^) (Jbtit) 

1900 332.396 4.300,054 

1903 403.043 7.354.414 

1906 468,085 3,968,580 

1909 489,860 4.629.950 

1910 465.701 4.187.473 


(i) I keta 


t-8 hi. 
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Mpfigurasshowtheincreaseofae^^^ 


Year 

QM&tftY 

DliUceapofted 

Value 

of Sice Exported 



(y«) 

1897 

> 

74.616 

1900 

22,879 

93,119 

1903 • 

1,136.867 

4.889,859 

1906 

1,879,185 

7.133,375 

1909 

2.478,738 

8,797,821 

1910 

1,710,629 

6,873,035 


As r^ards quality, it is to be observed that, at Uie start, Formosa rice 
,js inferior, as it was defiaent in gluten and was not perfectly dry. In 
504, regulations were put in force for the examination of all the rice to be 
sported to Japan ai^ at Tihoku and 24 other places, special offices were 
itaited for the drying of rice. The result of this was an appreciable 
mptovement in the quality of the rice exported and a consequent better 
[(option of it on the Japanese markets. 

(b) CvUivation of the Sugar Cane. 

The cultivation of the sugar cane comes next in importance to that of 
liamForaiDsa. Its introduction into Taiwan is not recent but dates from the 
iiteenth century. However, it continued to be cultivated in a most primi- 
ive manner until recently, that is until after the annexation of the island 
ly Japan. 

And also with r^ard to this branch of agricultural industry the J apan- 
K Government has not been inactive, since it has given it a conader- 
bie impetus, directly protecting the refineries, considerably reducing the 
Ues of transport and awarding prizes to the planters. 

In iqro the amount of sugar produced was about 240,000,000 kg. 
tbas increased more than six fold in the last ten years. In 1911, the amount 
rported from Formosa to Japan was 183,000,000 kgs., valued at about 
6,000,000 frs., showing an inaease of 53,400,000 kgs. on the amount for the 
reading year. In this way Japan has bwxime gradually almost independ- 
it of for^n cormtries in respect to sugar, as is seen from the following 
tor®. 


Sugar Inpwtcd froa At>nAd 

Yar MilUowofK^ •MilUons of Pts- 

1909 ■ . . 135 35 

mo t20 33*5 

1911 79 ^ 5-9 


;t)i picul » 0.5753 qu'ttta*. 
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This prodttctioBurf sugM in Formosa, natuially, daia^* in some d, 
gree the countries that previously exported a^ar to Japan, the n,,, 
so, 9S Japan is now beginning in its turn reexport its oto sugar. Among 
the countries that used to eSpoit sugar to Japan, the first place was taken b 
the Dutch Indies. Now, on the other hand, we find Jaj^n exp^g, esp, 
dally to China, more than 46,000.000 kgs of sugar of a total value ( 
21,500,000 fr. 

{ACvltivaiionot Tea. , 

Third in importance atliong the agncnltnral products of Formosa com 
tea of which 13,800,000 kgs. Were produced in 1910. The year I911 was 
really recoid year for the export of tea, la.ooo.ow kgs. being ex^rte 
valued at 18,500.000 frs. Japanese tea. induding Fotmo^ tea, is fiadi, 
an increasingly large sale on the American market so that, mign.tl 
United States consumed 92 % of the total export from 
hare give a few statistics relating to the production and manufacture d te 


niiAbcrotnBaiiiomiiUd ntu 

, , _ at Man. 

U, the uantetna Dt la hctimltt 


15,198 11,319,8; 
15,158 11,154, <a 

17.342 

16,411 14419^ 
15,733 >3.765,3 



More thhn 70 % of this manufactured tea is ek^rted annually. Oft 
sevcfl qualities of Formosa tea (oolOhg, pouchOhg, black tw, strong F 

green tea, tea dust, Stalk tea), the fl^tWO are the most erte 

ivdy exported aUd form about 90 % of the total 

We^ve here a few figures showing the amount and value of the tea 

potted ftom Fotmbsa in the period 189^-1916. 


Qiaotity of Tea Expolted 
h«- 


9,250,209 

8,187,844 

10,343.508 

10,076,390 

10,365,788 

10,250,033 


6,920,630 

4,831,813 

5,978-7® 

5,067,437 

5.842,550 

5,837-570 
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(d) Forests. 

Before terminating these briei notes on 

pomosa, we shaU also give spme brief development of 

,tioa, which K of considerable importance for this rich tefonv 

Formosa has many very extensive forests • 

feiad still uncultivated but capable, when reclaim^ 
poductive. Although up to the pr«ert it 

thenecessitorf a^mdture and partly to obtain timber or firew,^’'£ 

, The expfoitation of the forests of Taiwan, is, according to the 
Iipanese authonties themsdves, still in a rudimentary stage and with 
Iheexcep ion of to extracUon of camphor, no forestry i^ustrv'isS 
rppr^ble importeri^^for the ^nomy of the island. Consequentiy, 
therefore, the profits to General Government of Formosa derive from 
the ®plf ?tion of to forests under its control are still very small 
The ill advised deforestation of a part of the island has already produced 
ts natural consequences into increased number of inundations and in 
he irregular water supply. The Government therefore feels it a neeess- 
ty, on the one hand, for urgent economic reasons, to exploit the forests 
or industrial purposes in the best possible way, and, on the other, to con- 
titute a considerable number of ho-un-rin or protected forests in which any 
ind of woodcutting is strictly prohibited. At present the area of these 
o-as-rin is about 23,000 ha. 

The grant and sale of forests and uncultivated land in Formosa is reg- 
ilated by various laws, according to the purposes the forests or land must 
erve. The total area of forests and uncidtivated land sold at the end of 
911 was about 125,000 ha., of which a large part consisted of forests 
[ranted for to camphor industry. 

Besides this, the Government has made large provision for nurseries 
or purposes of reafforestation : the nurseries produce plants both for the 
lovernment, which proceeds with reafforestation for its own account, and 
or the advantage of private persons. At the end of igii, already an area 
if more than 15,000 ha. had been reafforested. 

Further, the Japanese Government, in May, 1911, founded three 
rperimental fcnestry stations, which are working admirably and the 
access of which has, up to the present, exceeded what was anticipated. 
Ic Government has also instituted special schools for forestry experts, 
ho make up for what is wanting in the special education for the industry 

are distfibuted as is required in to Government Offices and on those 
•nvate farms vriiete the oroorietors make apphcation. 
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§ 4. Corea. 


Corea, the most recent acquisitioii of Japan, is by its natnie (at 
from bmng such a source of wealth to the mother country, as Formosa. 
l,ocal misgovernment, contiirued fc«r centuries, encouraged and rendered 
harsher, by the greed of the adjacent empire, certainly did not contribute 
to render fruitful a soil moderately fertile in iteelf, but specially needii^ 
the intelligent and constant labour of sdMtific cultivation. Japan, in 
incorporating this new province in its Empire, has undertaken no insigui- 
ficaut charge, since Corea can only be made a productive colony at the 
cost of the most enormous pecuniary sacrifice. 

The Japanese Government, from the time when Corea was merely 
a Japanese Protectorate and the seat of a General Resident, set itself busily 
to work, reorganizing the finances, improving the system of taxation, 
reorganiting the monetary system, separating the Crovm lands from those 
of the State and private owners, establishing institutions for the drcui- 
ation of money, carrying out harbour works, partly making and partly 
improving the roads, giving considerable encouragement to agriculture, 
forestry and fisheries. 

It is, however, to be noted that Corea is of an enormous advantage to 
Japan, as it absorbs a large part of its surplus population. It is, in fact, 
about equal in area to Honshu, (the largest island of the Japanese group). 
The density of its population, however, far from being like that of Honshu, 
165 pet sq. km., is only 62. Corean statistics are even yet somewhat uiue- 
liable ; however, according to the most recent investiptions, the total po- 
pulation is about 13,000,000 and, although the area will not be completely 
measured for five years, it is already known that the total area cultiv- 
ated was in 1911, 2,398,840 cho {2,380,000 ha.) and that unculhvatd 
1 185,121 cho (1,173,000 ha.). Since the suitable exploitation of the 
kttei land would require no inconsiderable expense, the General Govern 
ment has decided for the present, to intensify the cultivation of the part 
already cultivated. It is believed by the authorities that improvd meth 
ods of cultivation would allow of an increase of the population by 10 „ 
And since it is reckoned that every family requires an average area of 2 * 
(I.q8 ha.) it would be possible thus to place 115,000 fauces, that is aW 
46^000 persons, on the 2,398.000 cho of cultivated land. Later, whe^l 
uncultivated land is exploited, it will be possible for Japan to send ato 
2,660,000 of its iihabitants to Corea. Corea is, therefore, pnncip 

colony for settlement. , . 

As a productive colony, it produces colton and hnm cloth, p^ 
timber* bamboo etc. ; bur all this produce is quite msuffiaek fo 
consumption. There is no regular system of division of ^ 

country : home industries Biedommate. A Corean fa^y 8“^^ 
all it requires for its wretched existence and the indolent ^es. 

population is certainly an obstacle to the progress of these h 
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AlthottghCorea. likejapan, isacounttvaw.* ■ ■ 

yet ^culture is there stiU in a vere ®=l“sively agricultural, 
now, throc^ the efforts of. the JaDanKl condition and only 

iaunigrants, is a scientific system of Japanese 

even the forest wealth, which in former timl'^™® spread; 

resources of the country, has been Had.i=.ll„ j Principal 

bitraiy and excessive deforestation. ^The ^ 

estimated at about 15,000,000 cho (14 Sen onn 
almost a third and the rest of the for^ Una ■’ ^®riuced to 

denuded hills, with at most a few scatteed dimK, represented by 

Of all the Corean crops, the only one which 1,=. t , 
ginsmg. The ginseng cultivated in the Corean ornraf t^ay is 

best known quality and secures the highest Kyeng-H is the 

preparation of the drug. Up to iSqq the finv^n ’<■ f 
had the monopoly of the produce of this plant but^i ° ^pf Corea 

of this monopoly have been transferrrf to tiaoan - m T It 
However, since that date, a serious diseai h«^r^ 
plant, causing such very serious dam^e in a short tinf^f the ginseng 
rm the industry. In the Jap^ese Government foun“S 
oice at Kai-so^ to investigate the cause of this malady and to finH^S 
medy: the r^te of these investigations, together with a strict sup^ot 
over the estivation and weU considered encouragements, have re3be 
ndu^. Howev«, as the gmeng takes six years to reach its full develop- 
meat, it wifi only be m 1914, at the earliest, that the results of the^ 
efforts can be certainly ascertained. 


The area devoted to the cultivation of ginseng has increased from 
year to year : m 1908, it was 140,691 ken (8.68 ha) ; in 1912 it had already 
increased to 427,874 ken (26.41 ha.) and it again increased to about 
1,500,000 ken (about 240 ha), in 1912. Under these circumstances, when the 
pnsoig now cultivated has attained its full growth, the value of the ann- 
^ CTop will be about 8,000,000 frs. and the cultivation of this plant will 
be one of the most important sources of the Corean revenue. 


ALFREDO RDGGERI, gtrenu responsatnle. 




